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doubtful whether the immediate difficulty has not been 
rated. The “deficit” of forty millions is one which 
has been accumulating over a series of years, and consists of 
obligations which may be met by degrees, while the annual 
deficit, or direct outgoing year by year, in excess of the 





revenue, is not greatly more than six. It may be possible, 
therefore, to meet the emergency without an instant addi- 
tion to the funded debt, and, perhaps, to tide on without a 
dangerous increase of taxation. The impost on stamps may 
be increased, and a stamp required on each hundred lucifers 
sold, without any dangerous ferment, while every nerve will 
be strained to avoid honest reductions in military strength. 
Still the Senate has been summoned to meet to discuss the 
finances. There must be a Parliamentary audit of the ac- 
counts, and it remains to be seen whether the French Don 
Giovanni has not invited the Statue to dinner. 


Money must be the root of all evil in the opinion of 
despots. The financial danger which has terrified Louis 
Napoleon menaces Russia, we are told, with an administra- 
tive collapse. The deficit which has existed for years has 
been increased by the Crimean war and the recent disorders, 
until the Government is embarrassed for means to keep the 
machine at work. So complete is the exhaustion of im- 
perial power as a tax-getting machine, that a convocation of 
notables is openly talked of as the last financial resource. 
At the same time the troubles in the interior are thickening, 
the serfs being determined not to surrender their land, and 
the nobles resolved, if deprived of power in the provinces, to 
share the power of the State. The army is officered by men 
among whom Western opinion circulates fast, and behind all 
stands a class, led by acute and determined chiefs, who are re- 
solved to obtain a constitution. The recent attack on the 
chureh has driven the Polish peasantry into the arms of the 
Revolution; the Jesuits are working eagerly to sap the 
throne; and the Emperor, though kindly and well informed, 
has neither the will nor the genius which enable men to re- 
build society. 


At a congregation held at Oxford on Wednesday last, 
the statute for endowing the Regius Professorship of Greek 
which at present receives the magnificent emolument of 407. 
& year, was read and promulgated. A discussion ensued 
which hinged upon two points: the theological heresies of 

. Jowett, the present Regius Professor, and the danger of 
endowing with Uabeonity funds an appointment which be- 
ngs exclusively to the Crown, and in which the University 
no voice. It seems that it is legally impossible, without 

an Act of Parliament, to give the University any voice in 
the appointment, and it is probably very desirable that such 
an act should be passed. We regret, however, to note a 
change of tone for the worse in the discussion on the other 
point. Professor Pusey and the Provost of Oriel have both 
of them pronounced on the theological question, and both of 
them on the same side. They lend the influence of their learn- 
ing and position to the wise and generous principle that a man 
Who is unsound in his theology ought to be ill paid for all 
his other duties. Though they probably acquiesce in the 
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Divine law that the sun shall shine and the rain fall alike 
on the evil and the good, they would have made a special 
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exception for the particular evil of heresy. Wordsworth’s 
picture of 
“ Blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him,” 
alone describes these elders of congregation. We had 


looked for better things from Dr. Hawkins. 


Stump oratory seems really to have debauched the Ameri- 
can mind. We have given in another place the story of 
Fremont’s dismissal, but even the absurdities of Adjutant- 
General Thomas have now been outdone. The Federalists, 
it will be remembered, in their effort to escape from Lees- 
burg, flung their arms into the river. General Stone's offi- 
cial report on the battle has now been published, and this is 
his account of that incident: “ With a devotion worthy of 
the cause they were serving, officers and men, while quarter 
was being offered to such as would lay down their arms, 
stripped themselves of their swords and muskets, and hurled 
them out into the river to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the foe, and saved themselves as they could by 
swimming, floating on logs, and concealing themselves.” 
Imagine an English general extolling the “ devotion” of his 
men for “concealing themselves” in a ditch. The very idea 
that the duty of soldiers is to die fighting, and that any other 
course may be forgiven, but cannot be praised, never entered 
this General’s head. 


A great sensation has been caused at Lloyds’ by the ar- 
rival at Southampton of a Confederate cruiser, the Nashville, 
Capt. Peagrim, with the crew of an American merchant ship, 
the Harvey Birch, Capt. Nelson, bound from Havre to New 
York, in irons. The Nashville had captured the Harvey 
Birch in the Channel, taken her crew on board, and set fire 
to the ship, which was burned to the water’s edge. ‘The 
Nashville, whose crew is said to consist chiefly of English 
and Irish, has gone into dock for repair, and liberated the crew 
and captain of the Harvey Birch on English ground. It 
has been supposed that the neutrality of England has in some 
way been violated, or will be violated, if the Nashville is 
permitted to refit here. This, however, seems to be an error. 
A Federal war steamer, the James Adger, put in at the same 
port for repairs a fortnight ago, and underwent the needful 
overhaul. ‘The cases are exactly parallel except in the circum- 
stance that the Nashville had taken a prize, while the James 
Adger had not. The Queen’s proclamation prohibited the 
introduction of any prize into English ports; and cargo, even 
without the vessel itself, would count as “ prize.” But as 
the Nashville took nothing from the Harvey Birch except 
the crew, she did not break these orders. If it be true that 
the crew of the Nashville are really English and Irish, they 
haye broken the Foreign Enlistment law, and are liable, if 
identified as British citizens, to be convicted of a misde- 
meanour. But this identification will be difficult. Perhaps 
the most important result of the whole affair is, that the ap- 
pearance of a Confederate war vessel on our coasts has 
greatly raised the rate of insurance for American ships. 


The Reformers of the north have held a conference at 
Leeds, and decided on their plan of operations. This is to 
form a league with affiliated societies seattered over the coun- 
try, which will send up petitions and influence the return of 
members pledged to the views they support. The Conference 
was attended by delegates from several towns, most of whom 
expressed themselves favourable to household or manhood 
suffrage, but the members of Parliament present, Mr. Baines, 
Mr. Forster, Mr. Barnes, and Mr. Leatham, succeeded in pro- 
curing a general adherence to the six-pound franchise as a 
compromise for the present. All the speakers acknowledged 
the great reluctance of the middle class to concede reductions 
in the franchise, and none of them suggested any mode of 
removing this great difficulty. 
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The new Bishop of Gloucester has withdrawn his name 
from the list of locum at Exeter Hall to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, on the ground that Mr. Spur- 
geon is also on the list. We can scarcely wonder that, look- 
ing to that gentleman's recent secular lectures, no refined 
and cultivated man is willing to be associated in the same 
work. But we should be sincerely sorry if we thought 
that the withdrawal could with any justice be ascribed to 
that aristocratic pride with which the Church is apt to 
regard the different sects of Dissenters. 


The remaining speeches of the week have been of minor 
importance. Mr. Layard, at Southwark, reviewed the Ses- 
sion, defended intervention in Mexico, declared that slavery 
was the true cause of the American civil war, and hinted that 
a Tory Ministry might be occasionally good for the country, 
just as a dinner or two on mutton would assist an alderman 
to relish his turtle. Mr. Layard should be a little more 
careful in dealing with similes. Does he mean to assert that 
a Whig Government is only a luxury and the Tory Ministry 
healthy food? Mr. Beresford Hope has delivered a lecture 
denouncing the Northern States, which must have rejoiced 
the heart of Mr. Yancey, saddened by the revelation that he 
was not invited to Fishmongers’ Hall except as the guest of 
a private member, and that the applause which greeted his 
address was dashed by a tumult of disapproval suppressed 
in the public reports. Mr. Hope declares that the South are 
fighting to release themselves from thraldom, that the slaves 
are better off than in Africa, and that the North is utterly 
demoralized. Mr. Hamilton, at Alford, said almost the 
same thing, and the Tory party may be considered pledged 
to a Southern bias, if not to a Southern policy. 


The Italian Parliament met on the 20th instant, when 
Baron Ricasoli laid on the table the terms offered to the 
Pope, and announced the Pontiff’s refusal to listen to any 
agreement. ‘I'he terms shortly stated are these: “The Pope 
and the Cardinals are to preserve their dignity and inviola- 
bility. Full liberty is guaranteed to the Sovereign Pontiff 
for his acts of Divine mghts as chief of the Church. The 
Pope is empowered to send Nuncii to communicate with the | 
bishops and the faithful, and to convene synods and councils | 
witliout the intervention of the Government. The King of 
Italy renounces his right in respect of ecclesiastical benefices. 
The Italian Government also relinquishes all right of inter- 
ference in the nomination of bishops. The King of Italy 
will guarantee to the Pope a certain revenue.” 


The Viceroy of India has decreed that the land tax may 
be redeemed by payment of twenty years’ rent, and that 
waste lands shall be sold, in lots of not more than three 
thousand acres, at aprice of five shillings. Purchase 
secures a fee simple, and the effect of both orders will be 
to increase greatly the temptation to invest capital in landed 
improvements. 





SFraure.—Public attention is still occupied with the financial situa- 
tion, and the Emperor’s measure appears to have been received with 
satisfaction, but without enthusiasm. The journals point out that 
to liberalize the budget is not to pay the deficit, and discuss possible | 
reductions and taxes. _It is reported that the army will be reduced | 
by 80,000 men, the cadres being retained, that the artillery will be 
reduced, that taxes will be placed on income, on pianos, on lucifer 
matches, on billiard-tables, and on trade stamps. All these statements 
are merely reports, and most of them probably inaccurate ; the tax.on 
incomes, for example, being most difficult, and the others, except 
stamps, probably unproductive. Something must be done, however, 
as the Treasury has only 56 millions of francs in its coffers, and the 
time for the payment of dividends approaches. The Government 
appears very anxious to avoid a loan, and contradictory reports are 
circulated daily. Nothing, however, is certain, or will be until the 
meeting of the Senate, which is fixed for the 2nd of December. 
Pending that event Ministers are quarrelling among themselves, M. 
Fould dunending that all projects shall be submitted to him, thus 
making him virtually Premier, and that he shall have the control of 
the Moniteur. This latter request has been refused, but M. Walewski 
= to submit proof-sheets of the Moaiteur to the entire Cabinet. 

t is hinted that the object of this controversy is to secure M. 
Fould against the power of affecting the funds, which the control of 
the Moniteur confers. 

The correspondent of the Zimes sketches the mode in which the 
French Chambers vote the taxes: “The budget, prepared by the 
Council of State, is presented to the Legislative Body. The Legis- 
lative Body have a commission, and no amendment whatever can be 
directly: proposed by any member of the Chamber. Should an 


mission. If the Commission reject it, nothing more is 

matter. If the Commission psoat it, it =” then Pay wha the 
Council of State, who have the right to throw it out. Thy the 
amendment caa be adopted without the approval of the Counel 
State. The budget is afterwards submitted to the Legnlage 
Chamber by Ministerial departments, so that the Chamber whe 
cannot present an amendment, cannot exercise the right of rej “s 
but on the entire budget of each Minister. Should they object ie 
instance, to the expenses of any single office in the department ¢ 
the Minister of Finance, they cannot reject the item without rejecti 
the whole of the estimates of that department, including those for 
payment of the interest on the national debt. With this alternaij 
no a will venture to exercise his right. When the budget ha 
passed through these various trials it is put to the vote asa» 
and, of course, passed, and it is after this last operation that the 
supplementary and extraordinary credits are decreed.” 


Staly.—Great difficulty is felt in the Marches in carrying out thy 
conscription. Nearly four thousand persons have fled into the moyg, 
tains to escape it, and the people are very anxious they should jy 
pardoned. “ Refractory” conscripts are liable to a year’s imprisoy 
ment, followed by a long service in the penal regiments who gj 
garrison duty in the mountains. The inhabitants hoped to hay 
petitioned the King, but he passed through too rapidly. This bys 
injured his popularity, and the people complain also of the harshneg 
of the Piedmontese officials, and of the mismanagement of the Beep. 
siastical Fund. This money arises from the revenues of the Sup. 
pressed convents, and part of it was to have been assigned to colleges 
but has not been, the maintenance of the dispossessed monks agg 
nuns costing more than was expected. Not the slightest popula 
feeling was exhibited in favour of the monasteries in the Roma 
States, the people extending their hate of the Papacy to the priests, 

The Italian Parliament met on the 20th November, when Baroy 
Ricasoli laid on the table the final propositions submitted to Rome, 
They were as follows: 

“The Pope and the Cardinals are to preserve their dignity anj 
inviolability. Full liberty is guaranteed to the Sovereign Pontiff fo 
his acts of Divine rights as chief of the Church. The Pope is em 
powered to send Nuncii to communicate with the Bishops and the 
faithful, and to convene Synods and Councils without the interven. 
tion of the Government. The King of Italy renounces his right ip 
respect of ecclesiastical benefices. The Italian Government also me. 
linquishes all right of interference in the nomination cf Bishops, 
The King of Italy will guarantee to the Pope a certain revenue.” 
These terms were forwarded to the Emperor with an intimation 
that the Italians were growing impatient, and by him submitted to 
the Pope, who rejected them. The action of the Chambers has not 
yet been seen but they have resolved to consider the state of 
Naples as well as the failure before Rome, which is a menace for 
Baron Ricasoli. Orders have been issued to have the Italian fleet in 
readiness for action before spring. 


Gustria—The Austrian fleet has been brought up to its highest 
strength, and its active squadron consists of 50 vessels, of which 34 
are steamers and 16 sailing vessels. In the former category there 
are some fast screw line-of-battle ships ; among others the Kaiser, 91 
guns; the Radetzky, Danube, and Adria frigates, of 31 guns; the 
Archduke Frederick, the Dandolo, and Elizabeth of 22 guns; and 10 
first-class gun-boats, armed with 5 rifled cannon each, and_ provided 
with engines of 230-horse power. ‘The crews are chiefly Slavs, 
Dalmatians, and Germans. Ten iron-plaied vessels are being built, 
and six sailing vessels converted into steamers. 

The Transylvanians have refused to send members to their local 
diet, affirming their intention to remain united to Hungary, but the 
political situation is otherwise unaltered. 


Prussia.—The result of the elections throughout Prussia is said 
to have increased the strength of the Liberals in the electoral cal- 
leges, but no details have been published. The Prussian Govern 
ment, it is said, threatens to break up the Zollverein, or commercial 
league, of North Germany. The league expires in 1863, and 

Prussian Government threaten, if the little States will not leave them 
a general management, to retire. As a test of the obstinacy of the 
dukedoms, they have proposed a general reduction of the tariff. 


Russiz—The following highly important petition is in circulation 
among the nobles of Russia: ; 
“The nobility have no doubt that civilization and prosperity wil 
be the results of the present reform, and that the new rights col 
ferred upon our former subjects will be used by them so as to — 
their steps in the path of progress and prosperity. While cherishing 
these hopes for the future of the peasantry, the nobility venture t@ 
anticipate that, in the height of your imperial wisdom, and in the 
enjoyment of the great results that cannot fail to accompany t 
important reform, your Majesty will think it but just to confer cet 
tain positive rights upon the various classes of the empire, and mor 
especially upon the nobility, who bave thus energetically co-opera 
in the completion of this glorious task. Amoug the privileges most 
urgently required for our protection, we veuture to advert to ! 
integrity of the remainder of our estates ; the safety of our perso” 
against the mandates of arbitrary power; and the establishment ofa 
more immediate connexion between the people and the throne that 
can be accomplished by the present class of officials. 





amendment be laid on the table, it must be transmitted to the Com- 





« It is not exclusive privileges which, im the present degree of pole 
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eal development in Russia, are prayed for by the nobility. They only 


hope that, rawing your inspirations from the divine source of your 
wer, and prompted by your boundless benevolence, your Majesty 
will be pleased to emancipate the administration of justice from the 
dictates of the various organs of Government; and that, in acknow- 
Jedginent of the general devotion to throne and country, you will 
concede the right of self-government to municipal and other corpora- 
tions, according them, at the same time, permission to bring the re- 
quirements and interests of each province to your immediate know- 
Jedge. The Russian nobility lay their hopes at the feet of their Czar, 
with the conviction that this most loyal address of faithful Russian 
subjects will be graciously received by the monarch who gave poli- 
tical liberties even to the inhabitants of the conquered countries of 
Pola.d and Finland.” en : 3 as 

It is said that a powerful constitutional committee exists in St. 
Petersburg, that the Government is at its wits’ end for money, and 
that the nobles hope to obtain an English constitution as the price 
of their assistance. We hear also from private sources that serious 
outbreaks among the peasantry are expected in March, when they 
must give up their lands. They will not do it, and the nobles ac- 
knowledge, in other paragraphs of this petition, that they expect to 
Jose “part of their substance,” and most of their authority in the 
interior. 

The system of repression in Poland has become more severe. The 
Administrator of the Archbishop of Warsaw has been arrested, and 
threatened with a court-martial, and all ladies who sing — 
hymns in the churches are threatened, in a distinct official order, with 
arrest. The state of siege is, it is said, to be established in Warsaw, 
and a general has been despatched from St. Petersburg, to examine 
the four fortresses, of which Modlin is the principal, and “ meet the 
revolution.” The suffering of the people must be great, for all 
“suspects” are hurried away at once into the Caucasus. ‘The three 
rabbis of Warsaw have been arrested. 





§nhia.-— A long despatch has been published, in which the Governor- 
General pledges the Government of India to sell waste lands in fee 
simple for 5s. an acre. ‘The terms are: i 

«“§ [—As to the sale of unassessed waste lands, in which no 
right of proprietorship or of exclusive occupancy is known to exist 
at present, or to have existed in former times, and to be capable of 
revival. 

* 9. In any case of application for such lands they shall be granted 
in perpetuity, under the rules which will be presently laid down, as 
an heritable and transferrable property, subject to no euhancement of 
land revenue assessment. 

“0. All prospective land revenue will be redeemable, at the 
grantee’s option, by a payment in full when the grant is made, and 
the land granted will thenceforward be permanently free of all demand 
on account of land revenue.” 

Or, at the grantee’s option, a fixed annual sum may be paid at the 
rate of ten per cent. on any unpaid portion of the price of the grant, 
which will then be under hypothecation till the price is paid in full. 

-No restrictions are imposed as to clearances, or, indeed, of any 
kind; but a lot sold to one purchaser cannot exceed three thousand 
acres. The land will not be put up to auction except when two or 
more persons apply for one plot. 

Further : 

“II. As to the redemption of the land revenue. 

“ 38. Great caution is necessary in dealing with what has always 
formed so large a part of the revenues of the Government of India. 
The Governor-General in Council proposes therefore, in the first in- 
stance, to limit the permission of redemption in any one district to 
such a number of estates as shall, in their aggregate assessment, not 
exceed ten per cent. of the total land-tax of the Collectorate, or cor- 
responding fiscal division of the country. 

“41, The price to be paid is fixed at twenty years’ purchase of 
the existing assessment.” 

We have explained the effect of the measure in another place. 





Gwerira.—We have iutelligence to the 8th November. Beyond 
the recal of General Fremont, no item of intelligence of any 
great interest has arrived this week. The most contradictory 
rumours concerning the whereabouts and welfare of the naval 
expedition obtained currency from day to day. At first it was 
positively stated that the fleet had been scattered by a storm, and 
many vessels lost; this was subsequently contradicted, and in a 
day or two it became clear that nearly the whole fleet had anchored 
in safety at the rendezvous in Bull’s Bay, about twenty-five miles 
north of Charleston. A telegram of the Sth, from New York, 





states that the fleet was bombarding Port Royal, and was meeting 
with a desperate resistance, but the accounts are very confused. In- 
telligenee had been received from Cairo to the effect that a Federal | 
expedition, numbering 3500 men, had landed at Belmont on the Mis- | 
Sissippi, and at first had repulsed the Confederate force who opposed 
their landing. When in possession of the Confederate camp, they 
Were attacked in the rear by a body of Confederates who had crossed 
the river from Columbus, and appear to have suffered severe loss on 

the return to their boats. 
General Scott’s resignation had been accepted, and General M‘Clel- 
had been appointed as his successor. It was reportedalso that Ge- 
neral Beauregard had relinquished the command of the Confederate 
forces on the Potomac, and had been transferred to the command in 
uth Carolina. The Confederation were said to be moving large | 
es of men to the points threatened by the Federal fleet. 








Wome. 
Monpay, November 18th, 

A HORRIBLE murder was committed at No. 10, Drury-court, Strand, 
on Friday morning. Richard Reeves, aged 19, the son of a basket- 
maker, deliberately strangled his half-sister, a girl of 11, because she 
did not immediately bring him a key which he asked for. <A few 
hours after the commission of the crime, his father and stepmother 
became uneasy at the absence of the child, and commenced a search 
for her. They were told by two boys that their son had just 
told them “it was no use looking for Polly; I strangled her this 
morning in the coal-cellar.” On their return home the parents 
found that it was but too true. The murderer was shortly after- 
wards arrested in Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and admitted his 
crime with great coolness. 

— The Bishop of Durham (Dr. Baring) consecrated a memorial 
church recently erected at Neweastle by the family of the late Mr. 
Boyd, banker. The Bishop afterwards lunched at the Queen’s Head 
Hotel in company with a considerable number of the leading inhabi- 
tants of the town. As it was his Lordship’s first public appearance 
in his diocese, he spoke at some length in reply to the toast of his 
health. After some remarks on the spiritual destitution of New- 
castle, which it appeared from a report of a committee of the House 
of Lords was greater than in any town in England, he spoke in 
hopeful terms of the good which would”be effected by the extension 
of the influence of the Church of England. 

“They mast not judge of that Church from its effect in one year or ten years, 
but they would be able beyond that time, if they watched the progress of it, to 
trace gradually the influence of the Church of England upon the mass who had 
been hitherto alienated from it, and while the very fact of the existence of that 
Church in that locality would be immense, and in a measure would have a moral 
effect on many who did not come within its reach at first, it would be after many 
years that its real blessing could be measured. They did not build a Church to 
last for two or three years, or ten years, but that Church was built for ages. 
(Applause.) And it would be in future generations, as well as, he trusted much, 
in the present generation, that the real blessing of that Church would be seen. 
He was not a sanguine man, but he was very hopeful for the prospects of the 
Church of England, because he saw what great efforts were being made in the 
present day in her behalf, that the lay members of the Church no longer left it 
to the clergy to do all, but were going heart and soul with the clergy, and were, 
he believed, gaining more and more influence in the country. (Applause.) At 
the same time, while he believed that, it was impossible to conceal from them- 
selves that there was a very great peril, unless the Church did take the place 
she professed to take as the teacher of the poor, more especially throughout the 
country. If she neglected that duty much longer, she would be so weakened, 
just because she was unable to prodnce evidence that she was the Church of the 
nation, that they could hardly expect but that she would be stripped of that 
which at present belonged to her with respect to temporal things, and he was 
thoroughly satisfied that if stripped, while he believed she would still exist as an 
Apostolic Church, her means i good would be materially crippled, and every 
true-hearted member of the Chureh of England in the present day was beginning 
more and more to feel that probably on the efforts of a few years depended the 
existence of that Church as an Established Church, connected as it was with 
the Crown, and possessed as it was of means of doing so much lasting good. 
(Applause. )” 

— The terrific gale on the eastern eoast, which commenced on 
Wednesday, continued io rage up to Friday morning. At Yarmouth 
upward of 200 fishing-vessels left the harbour on Tuesday, and the 
only tidings of them is that they foundered on the Holm Sand. At 
Shields, the list of disasters is a long one. The three life-boats of 
the port were fully employed throughout Thursday night, and were 
the means of saving the lives of numbers. At Harwich, also, several 
serious casualties have oceurred. At noon on Friday, the gale ap- 
peared to be moderating all along the coast. 

— A man of the name of Benskimol, a native of Gibraltar, brought 
an action in the Bail Court, on Saturday, against Mrs. Gallagher, the 
late owner of the celebrated Talking Fish, for 614, being the amount 
of wages which he claimed for his services in taking care of the animal 
for upwards of a year. The plaintiff stated that he caine to England 
in 1858, with one Cavanneh, the proprietor of the fish. It was first 
exhibited in Liverpool, and while there was bought for 3002. by 
Charles Pollard, the alleged agent of the defendant. Pollard also 
agreed with the plaintiff to engage him to “ attend upon” the fish at 
a salary of 1/. a week, clothes and board and lodging. He had the 
* education and management” of the fish, wrapped it in blankets at 
night, and slept with it. Pollard, who was examined for the defence, 
however, said he had never engaged to give the plaintiff 1/. a week, 
but only board and lodging, and the gratuities given him by visitors. 
It came out in cross-examination that he had been tried fourteen years 
ago for stealing 2000/7. worth of bills from the present Emperor of the 
French, but was honourably acquitted. He lived with Mrs. Gal- 
lagher as man and wife, but did not know anything of her private 
business. He lived by racing commissions, and did the best he could 
“ like other gentlemen.” Mrs. Gallagher was also called. She cor- 
roborated the evidence given by Pollard, and said she had acted very 
liberally to Benskimol, in maintaining him after the fish died until he 
got another situation, which was not for four months. After a long 
consultation the jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, with 454 
damages. 

Turspay, Novemper 191u. 

— Sir Robert Peel is still the subject of torrents of abuse from 
Archbishop Cullen and the Ulitramontane press. On Saturday, he 
visited Beifast, aud received an address of welcome from the Corpora- 
tion. He spoke at great length in reply, and thus referred to the 
attacks which had been mare upon him : 

“ Now, gentlemen, when I came to this country, I was led to suppose that her 
Majesty’s Government, however popular in England and in the House of Com- 
mous, was unpopular with a section in this country, because it refused to involve 
the people of this country in a European war, in defence, or rather by the advo- 
cacy, of that subjugation under wuich Italians have groaned during many years, 
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Well, I am happy to find, gentlemen, that men of independent character, of all 
classes and creeds in this country, unite in affirming and approving the policy of 
her Majesty's Government ; and I must say that I am glad to find that this is the 


case, because, depend upon it, no Government in the United Kingdom could 
hope to remain four-and-twenty hours in power if it ventured to have followed 
any other policy; and no coquetting with the Ultramontane section would be 
able (applause)—no coquetting, I say, with the Ultramontane section would be 
able to ward off the indignation and the censure of Parliament. (Cheers.) 
Now, as regards myself, from the experience I have had, if anything were wanting 
to induce me to sympathize with Italy—if anything were wanting to cause me to 
applaud the policy of the Government in this respect, it is the very melancholy 
and unhappy practice which I have seen ever existing in this country, of mixing 
up purely secular subjects with ecclesiastical censure. (Hear, hear.) Now, 
this mixing up of purely secular subjects with ecclesiastical censure is very ob- 
jectionable, and I must say, for my part, that I highly disapprove the principle 
of fulminating ecclesiastical denunciations against the political acts of pudlic men 
who may chance to differ from the authors of denunciations on the grounds of 
religious observance. (Creers.) Now, gentlemen, just figure to yourselves his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury exhuming from the sepulchre of our Par- 
liamentary debates extracts from Hansard, and incorporating them in a circular 
to the clergy of his province, denouncing, with the most severe ecclesiastical 
censure, political views upon the extension of the franchise, or upon Irish tram- 
ways. or go further:—suppose the Archbishop of Canterbury holding up to 
popular indignation a Roman Catholic who goes for purposes of charity into the 
outlying districts of Stepney and Spitalfields for the purpose of doing good. Why, 
such conduct as that would only raise a smile of pity in England, and would 
tend, unquestionably, to lower the character of that sacred office which he so 
worthily fills, But I am sorry to say that it is precisely that I complain of in 
this country. I know, fortunately, that it only exists on one or two occasions, 
and I know this, that it meets with the condemnation of every man, no matter 
what his creed or class—that it meets with general condemnation. (Cheers. 
Why, his Grace the Archbishop Legate of this country, not following the example 
which was set by his honoured predecessor, Dr. Murray, has thought proper to 
collate extracts from Hansard upon various subjects—Spain (cheers), Italy, and I 
know not what—and with Jesuitical ingenuity to endeavour to construe them 
into an accusation against myself, as a charge against the Irish people. nage 
Gentlemen, I am not sure that the Archbishop is quite right in the course which 
he is now following in placarding me in a pastoral of most unjust insinuations, 
to whom do you think? The clergy of the diocese of Dublin. Well, now, I do 
pity the man—I may say that my heart bleeds for the man, who would lay an 
weight on such insinuations as these. (ear, hear.) For myself, thank God, 

I am made of sterner stuff (great applause) than to suppose that my countrymen 
tor one moment would believe or place faith in acts or language which savour 
rather of monkish superstitions of the Middle Ages than the bold features of re- 
ligious toleration. (7% dous appl I know not, gentlemen, how far 
the ecclesiastical discipline and doctrine of the Church of Rome may approve 
such conduct, but this I do know, and I echo the sentiments of every man in the 
room—this I do know, that such blasphemous denunciations of public men at the 
sacred altar of the Most High, the ultimate Judge of all men, are incompatible 
with the sacred precepts of the Gospel, and receive as they deserve, the universal 
condemnation ot every man of a liberal and enlightened mind. For my part, 
I forgive from the bottom of my heart the course of the Legate, and I accept by 
anticipation the apology which his calmer moments must suggest for the uncivil 
and unjust denunciations with which he has thought proper to visit me.” 

Sir Robert then gave an account of his tour through various districts 

of Ireland. He had travelled over a vast range of country with a 
view to ascertaining whether the reports of an approaching famine 
which had been so industriously circulated were founded on truth or 
not. The impression on his mind was that, while there was cer- 
tainly a comparative failure of the potato crop, there was no proba- 
bility whatever of any serious scarcity of food. “It was very easy 
to understand the interested motives of some who were anxious to 
gain public applause by a feigned zeal for the public in spreading 
abroad these exaggerated rumours.” Sir Robert concluded by 
drawing a contrast between the comparatively insignificant appear- 
ance of the town of Galway, which depended on a Government grant 
for becoming the great centre of communication with America, and 
the stirring mercantile communities of Sligo, Derry, and Belfast, 

which had risen solely through their own unaided exertions. 

— The Right Honourable R. C. N. Hamilton, formerly M.P. for 
the county of Lincoln, presided at the twenty-third meeting of the 
Oxford Agricultural Society on Friday last. Mr. Banks Stanhope, 
one of the —— members for the county, was also present. In 
proposing the Army and Navy, the president took the opportunity of 
comparing the peaceful and happy condition of this country with the 
distracted state of America, with reference to which he observed : 

“When that unfortunate civil tion ¢ d, he felt, like many other 
people, that it would give rise to «a great deal of bloodshed and a great deal of 
anarchy in that country. But, like many other persons, he never entertained any 
strong sentimental feeling for the prosperity of that model republic in the 
United States. Those gentlemen who had been in the habit of talking a great 
deal about their power of carrying their arms into other nations, if it should be 
necessary to do so, had certainly as yet in everything that had taken place proved 
that they considered discretion the better part of valour. (Hear, hear.) At 
the very earliest period they had executed what Lord Palmerston had pleasantly 
described as a rapid movement at Bull's Run (laughter), and had completely 
verified the old adage: 

“He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.” 

He thought, however, that some good would come out of this de- 
lorable state of affairs. Englishmen would be taught to place the 
ighest value on their own institutions, and that they possessed a 

a — amount of national liberty than fell to the lot of any re- 
ublic in the world. } 

n the cotton question, Mr. Hamilton expressed himself as follows : 








colonies in time of war to keep our manufactures in full operation, Heap 
hear.) If these colonies had been encouraged to the same extent that slays. 
grown cotton had been encouraged in the United States, we could have d ~~ 
on them for the supply of that commodity which is necessary for the em 

of our population. (Hear, hear.) It was a most absurd thing for people to 
and denounce slavery in Exeter-hall when they were at the same time pod. 
raging the produce of slave labour. (Hear, hear.) He repeated, it was a most 
absurd thing for @ man to go to Exeter-hall and denounce slavery and slave 
labour wherever it might be, and immediately afterwards jump into an ex 

hy = o bemenee d = Pate tm set — mill — eighteen hours 
a day fo er uce which i 
by n on of pt at, wl (Hears)"" wh — 
Later in the evening, the toast of the County Members was py, 
posed; Mr. Banks Stanhope returned thanks on behalf of himself 
and his colleague, Sir M. Cholmeley. With reference to Ameri 
he said he quite agreed with the remarks of the President on the 
subject : 

“‘ He had no great sympathy with the Americans. (Hear.) He deeply regretteg 
the fact of 18,000,000 of people being engaged in war, but we had never ey. 
perienced such kindness and generosity at their hands as to induce us to manj 
any great sympathy for them. (Hear, hear.) It was of the most vital im 
tance that we should see clearly what democracy was when it was held up as a 
example for our imitation. We ought to look at its results, and be prepared ty 
resist any of that pernicious undermining of our Constitution which might 
most disastrous. (Cheers.) He did not profess to be a —- historian, but be 
did not know of anything in modern history .o extraordinary as the Southerg 
States departing from the Northern. And what was it all about? Certaj 
not on the account of the slavery question, for there was no intention on the 
of the Northern States to set the negro free. The proceedings of the Northen 
States were precisely what we blamed in Russia and Austria. Nowhere wer 
persons more completely coerced than in thejNorthern States, and when news. 
paper editors dared to ome an opinion in favour of secession they ran the risk 
of being tarred and feathered; and when our own Government remonstratej 
against the treatment which had been experienced by a British subject, all the 
redress was an impertinent reply from the American authorities, (dear, hear.) 
He would ask, was there anything worse on the part of any absolute Government 
that those acts which were now committed by the freest nation in the world? 
(Hear, hear.) When democracy was fairly put to the trial it broke down alto. 

ther, and was transformed into an absolute Government and a military nation, 
This had been clearly manifested in a neighbouring nation, where a President 
had been elected by universal surffrage. (dear, hear.)” 

— A Reform Conference on a large scale was opened at Leeds on 
Monday. Delegates from different parts of the kingdom to the 
number of 120 were present, chiefly, however, from the large towns 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire. Amongst them were Mr. 8. Bai 
M.P., Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P., and Mr. Barnes, M.P. Mr. Finnig 
(a journeyman compositor), the President of the Leeds Working 
Men’s Parliamentary Reform Association, opened the proceedings’ 
by reading letters of apology for non-attendance from numerous 
members of both Houses, including Earl Russell, Earl de Grey, Mr, 
Bright, Mr. Cobden, &c. &. Mr. George Wilson took the chair, 
and spoke at some length on the objects of the conference. He 
stated numerous facts to show the immense disproportion between 
the representatives of the combined wealth and population of Lan 
cashire and Yorkshire and that of the small boroughs. Thetford, for 
instance, with a population of 7000 and a constituency of 216, re 
turned two members ; and Leeds, with 200,000 inhabitants and 7000 
voters, was only represented by the same number. He disclaimed, 
on the part of the association, any wish to attack either the throne 
or the House of Lords, but he thought the time was come for the 
introduction of an irresistible movement, an equitable readjustment 
of the representation, and a widening of the franchise. The object 
of the association was to combine all Reformers “ on the same track, 
or on parallel lines as far as they could.” Similar associations had 
failed on account of intolerance in this respect. ‘Those who were 
only prepared to go to a certain point, would not work with those 
who were willing to go further. Co-operation alone was required at 
the present moment. After Mr. Wilson’s speech a long discussion 
took place, in the course of which numerous delegates addressed the 
conference. Mr. Baines, M.P., said he thought the day for a great 
and comprehensive measure of Reform had passed away, but Reform 
was still to be had bit by bit. Mr. Barnes, M.P., said he feared the 
present House of Commons were not so liberal as the last, and 
instanced the church-rate question as testing the illiberal feeling of 
the present House. He was in favour of a 6/. franchise both im 
counties and boroughs, but saw no inconsistency in introducing such 
a bill, together with petitions in favour of household suffrage. Ul 
timately, a business committee were appointed, with instructions to 
bring in a definite proposition on the subject of Reform. 

— Mr. Bright has written a letter on Reform to the Secretary of 
the Glasgow Council of United Trades, a body which has just de- 
cided upon the organization of a Reform movement. After express 
ing his approval of the course taken by the Council, Mr. Bright 
says : 

“At this moment there are at least six millions of men in the United King- 
dom who have no more political power, through ~~ system of representatioa, 
than they would have if they were inbabitants of Russia or Austria; they are 
more in number than all the men in the new Italian kingdom, and they are pur- 
posely excluded from every political franchise in a country which professes 
a greet anxiety for the establishment of representative institutions in other 
ands. 








“ From the pressure of the manufacturing districts we have been induced, 
unfortunately, to neglect our colonies, in order that the manufacturer might 
obtain his cotton perhaps a quarter of a farthing per pound cheaper. (Hear, 
hear.) We now found that it was only from those colonies that we could derive 
that staple article which employed such a large portion of our 6 ge ae and 
he hoped the public at large would be convinced that when we have the means 
in our own ion of providing that supply which will enrich the manufac- 
turer and clothe the people, we ought to be induced to rely more upon our own 
resources and the resources of our colonies, instead of trusting to the resources 
of foreign countries. (Cheers.) These opinions might not be exactly in unison 
with what were the principles of tree trade, but he was glad to find that 


He then proceeds to point out the short-comings of the Reform Bill of 
1832, aud the requirements of the present day, and after a severe 
animadversion on the false professions of too many “ liustings 
Liberals,”’ concludes thus : 

“The position is this: The Queen has admitted your case. Statesmen the 
most eminent of every party have admitted it. The existing constituencies have 
admitted it. ‘The House of Commons has admitted it, for it read a second time, 
without a division, the bill of 1860. What, then, is wanting to your success, 8° 
far as that measure grants your claim? Nothing is wanting but your own 
earnest resolution, manifested during a few months of political discussivn. 





many of our journals possessing the largest circulation were gradually coming 
round to this view—that we had made a great mistake in not relying upon our 





“T speak to the great unenfranchised class, and especially to those resident i 
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villages. You have an organization, more or less complete, almost 
— - Cannot this organizstion, for a single year, be made ~ instrument 
~~ itical deliverance? Is good or bad government of no consequence to 
ions who toil? Is representation good in every country but in this? I 
know how. opinion has grown, and that accident and combination only are want- 
‘ag to make it an omnipotent force oa this question, Accident rarely fails « 
ba cause, and combination is a weapon that may become invincible in your 
Your correspondence with the unenfranchised throughout the country 

gill show, you how ready your countrymen are to help you. 
%[ would advise you to call upon them in every town and in every trade. 
will see that the hour is come. And, while you manfully assert your right 
te free citizenship in your own country, there will not be wanting those in classes 
pot now excluded to take you by the hand in a real fellowship, and to work 
jally with you to throw down a barrier which is as personally insulting to 

yourselves as it is injurious to the country.” 


Wepyespay, Novemper 207k. 

— Another military crime is reported in the Zimes of Wednesday. 
Private Chadwick, of the 9th Regiment, stationed at Corfu, was 
sentenced, on the 26th of October, to six days’ confinement for in- 

inate conduct to Corporal Donallan. After the award, Chad- 
wick went into the corporal’s barrack-room, and, without a word, 
shot him in the side. After lingering in great agony for two days, 
Donallan expired. Prompt justice was, however, dealt out to his 
murderer. On the 30th a court-martial was held, Chadwick was 
sentenced to be hanged, and the sentence was carried into effect on 


Sth. 

— The Reform Conference at Leeds sat again on Tuesday, Mr. 
Barnes, M.P., in the chair. The business committee, appointed on 
theprevious day, brought up a series of resolutions for consideration, 
the principal recommendations of which were that Reform Asso- 
ciations on a broad basis should be organized throughout the kingdom, 
and that a meeting of delegates should be held in London to decide 

a measure to be presented to the House of Commons. The 
last resolution expressed deep regret Government should have ap- 
ntly abandoned the Reform question, and gave it as the opinion 
of the Conference that unless the Cabinet introduced a bill on the 
ject immediately on the opening of Parliament, they would forfeit 
the confidence of the country. The resolutions were then put seriatim 
to the meeting, and were all carried unanimously, an amendment in 
favour of manhood suffrage having been withdrawn in accordance 
with the urgent request of many delegates. The business of the 
Conference was then declared to be at an end. 
— For several months past a Commission of clergymen and laymen, 
inted by the Bishop of London, the Court of Common Council, 
ta) the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, has been deliberating on 
the question of the union of City benefices. On Tuesday a final 
meeting was held, the Lord Mayor presiding, and a definite 
scheme was adopted. The Commissioners report on 17 proposed 
unions of City benefices. Three they reject, for the present at Teast, 
as inexpedient, and adopt 14. In each case the church of the two 
united benefices will be pulled down; all the human remains found 
under the church carefully deposited under a suitable tomb; the 
pulpit, organ, altar, &c., transferred to the new church which is sub- 
stituted for the one taken down; the materials and site are then to 
be sold, and out of the produce of such sales, supplemented by glebe 
property and other assistance, a new church is to be erected, and a 
fice created in some district of the metropolis where more 
urgently needed. The 14 churches to be pulled down are every one 
at present all but useless. The population of the City is, and has 
been for years, steadily decreasing, and the average attendance is, in 
many cases, not more than 10, or even 5. In the last 10 years the 
ulation of the 98 parishes in the City of London Union has 
d from 55,000 to 45,500, or at the rate of nearly 20 per 
cent. The 14 new benefices will be created chiefly in the densely- 
populated and spiritually destitute districts in the eastern portion of 
the metropolis. St. George’s in the East, for example, with a popu- 
lation of 27,000, will be relieved by the creation of two new benefices 
within its limits ; St. Mary, Haggerston (26,627), St. Mark, White- 
chapel (15,790), St. Leonard, Shoreditch (22,111), St. John the 
tist, Hoxton (21,370), and several other crowded districts, will 
each be divided into two, or even three, benefices. In order to carry 
the above recommendations into effect, it will be necessary for ‘the 
Bishop to cause each separate proposal for the union of the benefices 
to be laid before the patron and vestries of such parishes, the vestries 
having the power of exercising a veto, or of proposing modifications. 
A sufficient sum to compensate (if necessary) the patrons for the 
substitution of new benefices for those now in their gift must also 
be raised. 
Tuurspay, NovemBer 21st. 

— The concluding “demonstration” of the Leeds Reform Con- 
ference was held in the Victoria Hall, on Wednesday. The attendance 
Was good, nearly 2000 people being present. Mr. E. Baines, M.P., 
took the chair, and addressed the meeting. He adduced a long series 
of statistics and calculations in order to arrive at an estimate of the 
Property and statistics in the country possessed by the working 

Ss, who were at present excluded from the franchise : 

“They had 4,000,000 working men in England and Wales, and taking them 
and their families together, he thought they might fairly take their average 
earnings at 1/. per week, which would give no less than 208,000,000/. per annum. 
(Cheers.) Had the any other property? Yes. They had furniture and clothing, 
and ornaments, and he thought they could not value these things at less than 100. 
Per household, which, if multiplied by these four millions, would give forty 

ms of property thus belonging to the working classes. (Cheers.) That 

Was not all. In the savings banks of the United Kingdom they had forty millions 
Sterling, of which thirty-six millions belonged to the people of England and in a 
measure to the working classes. (Hear, hear.) But that was not all. He 
dtold them that they had three million members of provident and friendly 
Secieties in the country, having an accumulated capital of twelve millions, and 
Paying annually five millions. There were, in addition, 100,000 members of benefi. 








building and land societies, some of the largest of which they had in Leeds, and he 
was informed by Mr. Taylor, of Birmingham, that they had a capital of six millions 
sterling, and were paying yearly 1,270,000/, They bad also a number of co- 
operative trading societies (cheers), societies admirably conducted by the work- 
ing classes, and having an estimated capital of one million sterling. (Hear, hear.) 
Then there were a considerable number of working men who did not the 
franchise, but had made themselves owners of their own cottages, und be did not 
think they ought to put down the aggregafe value of those cottages at less than 
six millions sterling. (Hear, hear.) There was one other fact. Of the un- 
franchised millions he had referred to, it was estimated that there were 
about 400,000 who were not working for others, but were obtaining a living either 
as small shopkeepers, handicraftsmen, or masters, and each of these men would 
have a stock of tools or materials, and certain debts representing the floating 
capital of his business, and it would be a very reasonable computation to esti- 
mate these various things at 102. per head. This, multiplied by 400,000, would 
give property to the value of four millions. (Hear, hear.) Now what was the con- 
clusion ™ drew from these figures? In the first instance, they had the annual 
income of the working classes estimated at 208,000,000/. sterling, and if they 
added together the various items he had mentioned they would have a farther 
sum of 105,000,0002, and all belonging to the working classes of this country. 
(Cheers.) But suppose it should be said, ‘ This property is considerable, but it 
is not equal to the property of those belonging to the middle and upper classes.” 
Well, then, he said, ‘ fe you calculate so nicely, I throw into the ns 4,000,000 
heads, 4,000,000 hearts, 4,000,000 consciences, 4,000,000 families, 4,000,000 
homes, and these, be the other scale as heavy as it may, will kick the beam. 
(Loud and prolonged cheering.)” 

If the working men of England would only combine generally to 
demand their rights, they would certainly obtain them. Mr. W. E. 
Forster also addressed the meeting. He said that as Mr. Baines had 
brought before them the statistics of the whole country, he would 
call their attention to a few facts connected with Leeds and Bradford 
in their own neighbourhood : 

“ Since he had represented Bradford he had had a very careful inquiry made as 
to the number of working men who had votes. The constituency numbered 3450, but 
of these there were only 302 in receipt of weekly wages, of whom 32 were factory 
overlookers, and, with the exception of one or two mechanics, included in the 59 
artisans, there was not a single factory operative in Bradford who had a vote. 
(Cries of ‘Shame.’) Leeds and Bradtord would not be what they were if they 
had not working men who were worthy of votes, and a representation of the 
people which deprived those working men almost entirely of votes was not a 
representation of the people, but a mockery and a sham. (Appliuse.) But how 
were they to get this increase of the suffrage? The aristocracy would not give 
them that increase of the suffrage. The middle-classes could not if they wished 
give it to them, and he did not know that they would even wish to give it to 
them. Ifthey helped themselves, others would help them. (Hear, hear.)” 
The only way to obtain Reform was an active and untiring organiza- 
tion, bringing all sorts of legitimate action to bear on members, 
Such an organization could not be formed in a better manner than 
by the establishment of similar bodies to the Leeds Working Men’s 
Reform Association all throughout the country. He deprecated the 
proposal of Mr. Bright to carry on an agitation for reform by means 
of the trades’ unions, as he thought the objects of such unions 
should be to watch over the interests of trade, and, secondly, be- 
cause such a step would give some semblance of truth to the absurd 
objection that reform might lead to a difference between labour and 
capital. In conclusion, he repeated his conviction that if Working 
Men’s Reform Associations were established and supported through- 
out the country, three years would not pass without that most im- 
portant class of the community, now excluded, being admitted to the 
franchise as their right. 

Mr. Leatham, M.P., Mr. Barnes, M.P., and numerous other dele- 
gates also spoke to the same effect, and a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man brought the meeting to a conclusion. 

— A highly important trial of a newly patented invention in screw 
machinery took place at Portsmouth on Wednesday. The Octavia, 
51, originally designed as a sailing frigate by Sir W. Symonds, but 
converted in 1860 into a screw, made her official trial on the measured 
mile. ‘The engines, the principle of which has been patented by 
Mr. Sells, chigi draughtsman to Messrs. Maudslay and Field, con- 
sist of three cylinders with surface condensers, the latter having 
eleven inches of pipe, and two air-pumps. The shaft is moved by three 
cranks instead of the usual two, thereby obtaining a more equable 
motion: the cylinders are surrounded by “ water jackets,” and are 
thus completely encased in steam. The cisterns, which are only 
two-thirds of the size of others of the same power of engines in other 
ships, are fitted with a greatly ata condensing apparatus. 
These improvements, will, it is now satisfactorily proved, effect a 
saving in the consumption of coal of not less than fifty per cent. 
The machinery worked throughout the trip in the most satisfactory 
manner, and the speed attained varied between 11 and 13.6 knots. 

— The fifteenth annual conference of the British Organization 
and the Evangelical Alliance was held in Freemasons’ Hall on Wed- 
nesday, Sir Culling Eardley in the chair, The chairman opened the 
proceedings with a brief retrospect of the advances in religious free- 
dom and toleration throughout the world during the present year. 
With regard to Essays and Reviews, he expressed his admiration of 
what he called the Bishop of Salisbury’s gallantry on the subject : 

“ He did not think, however, that any proceedings taken by ecclesiastical au- 
thority would accomplish the object which the members of that society desired, 
The public of England wanted that it should be shown, not only that the doc- 
trines of Dr. Rowland Williams were contrary to the Church of England, but 
that they sapped: the foundations and laid the axe to the root of their common 
Christianity. If so, he knew no body better calculated to call out the Christian 
feeling of the country than the Evangelical Alliance, and it was intended to bring 
the subject forward, in order to give to the Alliance an opportunity of speakin, 
out in reference to it. He hoped that a kind and respectful action taken wi 
regard to these errors would bave the effect of weakening error and strengthening 
God's truth. It was also felt that it was the duty of the Alliance to grapple 
with, not the question, but the spirit of dealing with the question of church 
rates. The fact was that people on both sides were much exasperated, and 
did not give each other sufficient credit for good motives.” 

After a long discussion, the following resolution on the subject was 


carried unanimously : 
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“That this conference, composed of and representing Christians of various 
—— communities, who are above all things desirous that evangelical truth 
should be preached from every pulpit in the empire and the world, cannot but 
express its deep regret that the names of influential clergymen should be attached 
to the volume entitled Essays and Reviews, that volume containing opinions 
which strike at the very foundation of Christian verity and all revealed religion, 
and this for the following among other reasons: first, because the influence of such 
a volume cannot be confined to the Church to which the writers belong, but must 
affect all religious organizations, both at home and abroad; secondly, because 
most of those who have contributed to it hold or have their position with its 
authority and emoluments in virtue of having entered into a solemn and public 
obligation to preach the faith of God, which large portions of that volume tend 
directly to destroy; and, thirdly, because so marked an opporition between the 
teaching of the volume and the public subscription of most of the writers is cal- 
culated to excite suspivion as to the integrity of clerical subscription and minis- 
terial engagements in general, and thus do essential injury to the conscience of 
the nation, and lower the standard of truthfulness throughout the land.” 

— An influential deputation waited on Lord Palmerston on Wed- 
nesday, for the purpose of urging on his Lordship the necessity which 
existed for the construction of an embankment on the south side of 
the river, as well as the north. The deputation consisted of a large 
number of the leading inhabitants of Lambeth, Southwark, Camber- 
well, &c., &c., and included Mr. Williams, M.P., Mr. Roupell, M.P., 
Mr. Briscoe, M.P., Mr. Layard, M.P., Mr. Brady, M.P., and Mr. 
Doulton. A memorial was presented to his Lordship, setting forth 
the defective sanitary condition of the districts lying along the south 
side of the river, and the injury to property constantly inflicted by 
floods, and suggesting that, as a great sme of the coal tax, 
with the proceeds of which the northern embankment was to be con- 
structed, was derived from the south side of the river, it was but 
fair that the inhabitants on the south side should be similarly bene- 
fited. In reply, Lord Palmerston said : 

“ That he thought that there was a great deal of reason and truth in the argu- 
ments which had been advanced, and as far as he was concerned he certainly 
would wish tosee both sides of the Thames properly embanked. He had heard 
officially a great deal about the misery and loss caused by the inundations of the 
Thames over the low-lying districts on its southern banks, and he certainly thought 
that if the north was embanked the south side ought to be so too. In fact, as far 
as the interests of the south side of the river went, it was, in his opinion, even 
more important that that should be protected, as it was more exposed to all the 
nuisances arising from the flooding of the Thames. He entirely agreed with them 
in their principle that it ought to be done; the question as to the manner and 
extent of the protection afforded would have to be considered hereafter.” 


Frivay, NovemBer 22Np. 

— The tqwn of Southampton was thrown into a state of con- 
siderable excitement on Thursday by the appearance in the harbour 
of a Confederate war-steamer, the Nashville, having on board, in irons, 
the crew of the Harvey Birch, a Federal merchantman, which she had 
captured and burnt. On Tuesday morning, the Nashville fell in 
with the Harvey Birch, in ballast from Havre to New York, at the 
mouth of the Channel, ordered her to heave to, and to haul down 
his flag. This having been done, the captain of the Harvey 
Birch went on board the Nashville, and was told that his ship would | 
be destroyed immediately, and that an hour and a half would be 
allowed for the crew to get their things ready and come on board the 
Nashville. The ship was then burnt, and the entire crew, who 
numbered twenty-nine, with the exception of the captain and mate, 
were put in irons, and kept as prisoners till the arrival of the Nash- 
ville at Southampton, where they were set at liberty with all their 
personal effects. The Nashville remains in the tidal basin, and the 
captain announces his intention of refitting, but it appears doubtful 
whether such a proceeding would not be in violation of the neutrality 
proclamation. She was only recently purchased for the Confederate 
navy, aud at present carries only two rifled 12-pounders. It was 
asserted at first by the released prisoners that the captain of the 
Nashville possessed neither letters of marque nor a commission, but 
he has since produced the latter. 4 

— The annual report of the Postmaster-General, just issued, contains 
numerous interesting details of the postal arrangements of the United 


North to prohibit the introduction of slavery into what are called the Terrie, 
with the view of leading to its gradual extinction in the Southern States, 
was the question upon which the great contest for the presidentship took 
upon which Mr. Lincoln was elected, and which has led to the t heed 
war. I am not here to discuss whether North or South be right. We have 
we will not interfere. To say that because we have recognized the Seuthan 
States as belligerents, therefore we have recognized them as an inde 
State, is absurd. We could not help recognizing them as bellige 
How could we be prepared to treat 12,000,000 ple as pirates? x 
the North has found it impossible to do so, onl tas been obliged on 
the very nature of things, to do as we have done. (Hear, hear, 
the Americans settle their own quarrels. All we can hope is, that when thig 
terrible contest has an end, whatever that end may be, the liberty, happinesg 
and freedom of these magniticent States may not be impaired. (Hear, heap 
We know that the interruption of communications with the Southern States ms 
lead to deplorable results in this country. Thousands—nay, millions—of oe 
people are anticipating great misery and distress; and yet, with all that suffers 
in prospect, not a single petition has been addressed to any member of ths 
Government in favour of breaking the blockade, or doing an illegal act. ( Cheer 
I say, then, that the conduct both of the people of England and of the House of 
Commons has been noble conduct, and that the time will come when the wig 
and good men of America—and there are many such in the States—will acknow. 
ledge that in confining ourselves to expressions of sympathy we have adopted 
= id best calculated to assist them in their terrible struggle. (Hear, 
hear.)” 
In conclusion, he referred to the reaction boasted of by the Tories: 
“* There may have been a reaction against certain extreme opinions, but that 
is not a Tory reaction. At the same time, it is not impossible that a Tory Go 
verment may sometimes be a good thing for us. It may show us, for exam 
the great advantage of a Liberal Government. An alderman should eat muttog. 
broth once or twice a week, if for no other purpose than to increase his relish 
for turtle and punch. So let us have a little Torymutton now and the 
to enhance our appreciation of Liberal soup. (A laugh.) Some people 
think that a little experience of that union of Church and State which hag 
recently been so earnestly advocated by a distinguished defender of the faith 
might be useful in persuading us to continue our efforts for the freedom of rej. 
gion. (4 laugh.) But I do not believe that a reactionary Government is Ps 
sible for any length of time. (Hear, hear.) ‘The people are now on the road of 
progress, They will not suffer anything to check the wheel ; they must goo; 
they must obtain a share in the administration of their own affairs. I believe they 
will soon obtain it. The Government have been liberal in their foreign and ig 
their colonial policy; it is not possible, when the proper time comes, that t 
will not pursue a liberal policy in domestic affairs. With that conviction I hayg 
accepted office, and in doing so I believe I have neither renounced my opinions, 
broken my pledges, nor neglected your interests.” 





Che Court. 
Wrypsor Oastiz, Nov. 16.—The Queen rode out on horseback this 
morning, attended by the Lady in Waiting, and the Lord, Groom, 
and Equerry in Waiting to her Majesty. 

Nov. 17.—The Queen and Prince Consort, the Princess Alice, 
Prince Arthur, Princess Helena and Princess Louisa, the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Court, and the domestic household, attended divine 
service this morning in the private chapel. 

Nov. 20.—Her Majesty’s dinner party yesterday included her 
Royal Highness the Princess Alice, Lady Augusta Bruce, the Dean 
of Windsor, the Hon, Mrs. T. M. Biddulph, Major E!phinstone, 
R.E., and the Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, who arrived in the after. 
noon on a visit. 

Nov. 21.—The royal dinner party yesterday included the Princess 
Alice, Sir G. C. Lewis, Lieutenant-General the Hon. C. and Mm, 
Grey, and the Hon. Mrs. W. Grey. 








Piisrellaucons. 


Tue Tria or THE BLack Prince.—The Black Prince, iron screw steam frig 
in-charge of Commander R. Stokes, has made a trial of her speed at the mea 

mile, under the superintendence of Captain Broadhead, Mr. G. Murdoch, inspector 
of machinery of the steam reserve, and Mr. A. Murray, chief engineer, and other 
officials from the dockyard. It was considered a very satisfactory trial—her 





Kingdom. Last year, no less than 564,000,000 letters, 71,000,000 | 
newspapers, and 11,000,000 book packets, were delivered in the | 
United Kingdom. 2,000,000 letters had to be returned to the writer | 
in most instances from bad or insufficient addresses, 10,000 having 
actually been posted with no address at all. The carelessness of the | 
public in posting letters is also shown by the fact that no less than | 
agg postage-stamps were found loose in letter-boxes and mail- | 
gs. 
senting a sum of 13,858,404/. ; an increase over the previous year of 
260,038 orders and 607,474. 


7,229,146 money orders were issued during the year, repre- | 


average speed being 14.54 knots, with partly Scotch and partly Welsh coal; 
whereas the Warrior was supplied with the best Welsh picked coal. 7 
sent draught of water is 21 ft. LL in. forward, and 24 ft. 2 in. aft; and it is full 
anticipated that when all to rights, and she leaves the harbour again, her a 


| will be greatly increased. 


Horser.esn Banquer.—At Algiers, a few days back, a considerable 
number of high public functionaries, superior military officers, judges, and clergy 
partook, inthe saloon of the theatre, of a grand banquet, the greater part of the 
dishes of which were composed of horse and ass flesh. The object in getting 
up the feast was to combat the popular prejudice against such food. The ditferent 
dishes were dressed in the French style, and declared excellent. One of them 
consisted of re ass roasted whole. After the dinner, suitable toasts and 


’ eg Pnet nfine | . . . - 
The gross income of the Post-oflice speeches were delivered. One of the latter was M. Decroix, veterinary surgeon of 


for the year was 3,524,710/., being an increase of 83,075/. on that of the Ist Mounted Chasseurs, who maintained that horseflesh is very nutrition’ 


1859. ‘Deducting all expenditure, the net income was 1,102,479/. 
The staff of officers employed last year numbered 25,282 men, 3650 
of whom were employed in the ies district alone. The total 
number of post-offices was 14,000, against 4500 in 1839. 

In consequence of a widespread dissatisfaction among the letter- 
earriers and others at the rate of their wages, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the Postmaster-General to investigate the subject, and has 
resulted in a considerable increase in the scale of remuneration. 

— Mr. Layard, M.P. for Southwark, addressed his constituents 
on Thursday. In the course of a long speech he expressed his re- 
gret that no Reform Bill had been passed last session, but attributed 
It to the carelessness of the people themselves. If they only com- 
bined and resolutely demanded Reform, they would obtain it. After 
some remarks on the various measures passed during the Session, he 
alluded to the American war in the following terms: 

“I think we err when we judge the American people by the fact that aboli- 
tion has not been proclaimed. To proclaim abolition at once would have been 
impossible. You could not at once release 4,000,000 slaves, and if you did, it 
might lead to domestic catastrophes too horrible to be contemplated. But what 
was the ground upon which the separation took place? It was the wish of the 


jand that the general adoption of it as an article of food would present many ad- 
vantages. —Galignani. 7 
Tue Scotsman reports what it describes as a “strange and yet true story. 
It is this—that a United States war-steamer ran into Southampton Water last 
week to refit, nominally, really, as it is averred, to seize the West Indian mail 
steamer then due, and supposed to have on board Mr. Slidell and Mr. Mason, who 
were “ contraband of war.” The mail steamer came in two days before she was die, 
and thus escaped the fate intended for her. ‘“ Communications then took place 
between our Government and the American Minister, in which the latter dise 
claimed any such intention as that imputed to the proceedings of the United 
States steamer—or rather, he disclaimed any knowledge of the matter. The 
United States steamer has now departed; but it is supposed to be cruising of 
the Irish coast for purposes similar to those which brought her to Southampton. 
Tue Hoiiis TurtTLe.—The following description of the Turtle, with whi 
Greytown Hollins attempted to destroy our ficet, has reached us by a Gt 
cuitous route from New Orleans. The Turtle is a vessel of great power 
engine. She has a bow 9 feet long, of oak planks, secured all round by timbers 
6 feet in thickness, also covered in the same manner, and made perfectly tight 
and solid, besides being shielded with iron plates 2 inches in thickness. ‘The h 
rises only 2} feet above the water level. She is destined to run into the Brook 
lyn, which lies down on the Balize, and to sink her. She is provided with 
steam borer or anger, about the size of a man’s arm above the elbow, int 








to make a hole in the vessel. ‘I'wenty-five hose are kept to throw boiling watet 
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the Brooklyn to keep her hands from defending her. Already several trials 
“aad been made with her, which, the rebels say, have given complete satisfaction. 
have balls have rebounded when fired upon her, producing no injurious effect, 
"5 fact, it is very difficult to hit her, so small a portion of her being above 
water. —Vew york Tribune. 


— 


NOTICE. 
Subscriptions to the ‘* Frrexp oF Ixpra,” and “ OVERLAND Frrenp oF Iypra,” will 
aneeneet by Mr. A. E. Galloway, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 
Terms: 
Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free, 
“ FPRienp OF INDIA” ............-.0+ «. £2 108, 
“OVERLAND FRIEND oF IypIA” .. . £2 Os. 


—— 
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A (By telegram through M. Reuter’s Office.) 

~ LORD STANLEY, M.P., AT LYNN. 

cin, Lywy, Friday. 
Logp Stanley, MP., met his constituents in this borough to-day, 

S: and addressed them on the present state of public affairs. 

hat His Lordship’s speech was to have been delivered on Wednesday, 

oe but it was found necessary to postpone the meeting till to-day, when 

One it came off in the town-hall, which was well filled by an attentive | 

ish auditory. 

ue Lord Stanley spoke upwards of an hour on European and Ameri- 

bay ean affairs. He thought the North could not restore the former 

4 wity. As for Parliamentary Reform, he thought it would not be 

lin seriously discussed for two or three years. He took a hopeful view of 

OS home finance, and repeated his disapproval of church rates. 

of 

.F 

ey THE LATE KING OF PORTUGAL. 

Cs Parts, Nov. 21. 

: To-day asolemn service was celebrated at the Church of the Made- 

‘, leine for the repose of the soul of the late King of Portugal, Dom 
Pedro V., and of his brother, the Infante Dom Fernando. 

A numerous Italian deputation attended spontaneously and with- 
out invitation, to do homage to the memory of a sovereign who was 
among the first to recognize the Italian nationality.— Post. 

: ITALY. 
b Paris, Nov. 21. 
The report originating with the Paris Papers that General Cialdini 
j had arrived here proves to be unfounded. General Cialdini has not 
. yet left Turin. 

Naptes, Nov. 21. 
, The brigands who were defeated at Pietragalla, in the Basilicata, 
: have taken refuge in the mountains and woods surrounding Lake 

Pesolo. 

Parts, Nov. 21, 2.50 .m. 

The Bank of France has reduced its rate of discount from 6 to 

5 per cent. 
SPAIN. 





Maprip, Nov. 20 (Evening). 
The Correspondencia Autografa of to-day says: “Victor Emanuel 
first claimed the Neapolitan archives in the quality of King of Naples. 
Spain, however, refused to recognize this title, and Victor Emanuel 
then withdrew his previous notes and confined himself to simply 
! claiming the Neapolitan archives.” 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuaner, Fray Eventna. 
Tue demand for money continues on the same moderate scale as for 
the last few weeks, and the rate in the open market remains at 2 to 
i per cent. At the Bank, only a limited business is doing, from regular 
customers. On the Stock Exchange, there is an abundant supply of 
memployed capital, and loans on Government securities are offered at 
r cent., or even less. 
the private advices from Paris state that M. Fould, the new 
nister of Finance, has expressed his intention of not raising a loan, 
at least for the present. \ i 
there, and the Bank of France rate was reduced yesterday from 6 to 
5 per cent. 
The funds have shown a firmer tendency this week, but the full rise 
not been supported. Consols for money, which closed last Friday 
at 935 to 94, advanced to 944, but are now quoted 933 to 94. For the 
account the last price is 924 to 8 ex dividend. The reduction in the 
ik of France rate had little or no effect on the market, the change 
having been fully anticipated. 
Other Government securities 
especially showing another slight reduction. 
Temain comparatively firm at 1068 to 4. 
oreign Stocks have been rather flat this week, the late improve- 


have been less steady, Exchequer bills 
India Five per Cents 


ment having been barely maintained. Spanish bonds, however, have | 


2 in some demand, but the certificates of the confiscated interest 
have fallen on a statement in an official journal that the Government 
© not intend to alter the present condition of affairs. Turkish Six 
per Cents have risen considerably, particularly the 1858 loan, but the 
advance has not been altogether maintained. Buenos Ayres, Peru- 
Mian, and Venezucla Stocks have been rather inquired after, especially 
e two former. 
b e market for British Railway Stocks has shown little animation, 
ut prices are fully supported, and in several cases an advance has 








YUM 


taken place. Midland, and Lancashire and Yorkshire have been espe- 
cially firm. South Eastern remains with a heavy appearance. 

Colonial descriptions have been well maintained, although a rise 
that at one period been established in Grand Trunk and Great 
pepe of Canada has been partially lost. Indian Guaranteed Stocks 
are steady. 

In the Foreign Market there has been less business doing, and the 
general tendency has been rather unfavourable, 

In Miscellaneous descriptions, a rise has taken place in Red Sea 
Telegraph and Crystal Palace. Joint-Stock Bank Shares have also 
beenjin fair demand. 

The imports of specie this week comprise the Ceylon, with about 
120,000/., chiefly Australian gold, and some large amounts of silver 
from the Continent. The exports include 136,077/. to India and 
China, and 8950/. to New York. 

About 35,000/. in gold was purchased by the Bank to-day. 

The vessel with the new India cable on board is expected to leave 
England in a month, 





PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. {(Closing Prices.) 











| Friday. | Friday 
2 per Cent Consols ...........0:+0++ | 4 Bank Stock, 10 per Cent............ 23 
Ditto for Account..... .| 92§ ‘India Stock, 10 per Cent ......... | ——_ 
3 per Cents Reduced ° 92} — dis 





| Exchequer Bonds, 5007..... 


New 3 per Cents 923 
—- |India Bonda, 4 per Cent............ 


Annuities 1880 . 
Annuities 1885 ...... Sreccscces 





Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem | 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 



























































There is less pressure in the money market | 
| 


































Austrian........++++- 5p.Ct. —— /|French... 4} p. Ct! —f. —<. 
Belgian ;— — Mexican 3 =| 97 
Ditto .... —| —— |Peruvian... +} — ys 
Brazilian.. —)| —— /Portuguese 1853 , = 475 
Buenos Ayre — | 91) |Russian ... _ 1004 
Chilian . _ Sardinian.. =— | oom 
Danish . —j| — (Spanish ... =~ 52 
| es s—-f | Ditto New on aut 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ...2 — | —— [Ditto Passive ........ccceeeeeeennes 
Ditto ..... “A 4— 99¢ «(Turkish ...... _ al 
French .cccccsceseessesessseseereed = | =f. —c.| Venezuela = 23 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RAILWaYrs— | BaNks— 
Bristol and Exeter.......... wccceces | Australasian .......... eevevececeesee ——- 
Caledonian ........++++- | 105 British North American . os 
Chester and Holyhead . —_—- CIEY  cccocee ooo —— 
Eastern Counties ....... | 53s Colonial .. oe oe 38 
Edinburgh and Glasgow......... 93 Commercial of London ......... —_— 
Glasgow and South-Western...; —— Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd. 17g 
Great Norther .......:+.ceseeeseeee , —— OO EEE — 
Great South. and West. Ireland) 103} London and County.............. 374 
Great Western .........ccceeereseees ; 714 Lond, Chrtd. Bank of Australia 253 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 107} London Joint Stock...... - Bay 
Lancaster and Carlisle .... 200 London and Westminst 70g 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast) 1174 National Bank .,........++. — 
London and Blackwall .......... 64 National Provincial —— 
London and North-Western.... 934 New South Wales .. 368 
London and South-Western ... 954 Oriental ........+ | b0¢ 
Manchester,Sheffield & Lincoln 453 Ottoman .. | 18g 
Midland .........ccccssceresseoseereees | 13814 | Provincial of 87 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland), —— South Australia ..... —-- 
North British .........:0cscecseeeeees 63 | Union of Australi | 39g 
North-Eastern—Berwick . | Union of London 275 
North-Eastern—Y ork ............ UF w.cccoccccccocesevcscocevsecseesses 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton Docxs— } 
| Scottish Central..........csssse-s| — East and West India | 1243 
| Seottish Midland ....... | London see | — 
| South-Eastern and Dover. -| 75% St. Katharine . 4 = 
| Eastern of France .... i— Victoria | — 
| East Indian............... | 1023 MusceLLanrous— 
| Geelong and Melbourne Australian Agricultural ......... 27 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 20 British American Land . -—— 
Great Indian Peninsular...... 101 Canada. ........ccecsesereee 106 
Great Western of Canada 104 Crystal Palace ..... 37 
} Paris and LYONS ........+e000++ 40) Electric Telegraph . 965 
| Minrs— General Steam ...... oe 
Australian .........cccccccccrscsseres i London Discount — 
Brazilian Imperial .. —_— National Discount = 
Ditto St. John del Rey. — Peninsular and Orie 705 
Cobre Copper......... — toyal Mail Steam ........0...0000+. 494 
| Rhymney [ron ........0.eeeeeeeeeee —- South Australian ............00. « 33g 


‘BANK OF ENGLAND, 
| An Account, pursuant to the 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the 20th day of November, 1861, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
£11,015,100 
3,634,909 
13,868,290 


Notes igaued .....c.ccceccoesesceseee £28,518,290 










£28,518,290 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
.. £14,552,000 . Government Securities (inclu- 





Proprietors’ Capital 
! 





SUT inkinstedonesnentic 3,178,047 ding Dead Weight Annuity) £10, 706,846 
Public Deposits* 4.104.901 Other Securities 16,294,552 
Other Deposits eee i een 8,035,140 
Seven Days and other Bills... Gold and Silver Coin 845,297 








£35, 881,615 £35. SSL,615 
Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Account, 


* Including Exchequer, 


BIRTHS. 
Srd inst., at Bert House, county Kildare, the residence of General Lord 
Downes, the Hon. Mrs. Colborne, of a daughter. 

On the lth inst., at Veitch’s Hotel, 120, George-street, Edinburgh, the wife of the 
Hon. George Frederick Boyle, of a daughter 

DEATHS. 

On Wednesday, the 15th inst., at Florence, Arthur Hugh Clough, aged 42. 

On the 13th inst., at South House, Lancing, Sussex, after a long and painful illness, 
Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, Esq., M.I’., in the 66th year of his age. 

On the I4th inst, at Lyndhurst, Hants, Lieutenant-General Sir James Holmes 
Schoedde, K.C_B., Colonel of the 55th Foot, aged 75. 

On the Mth inst., at 8, Clarges-street, after a short {l!Iness, Lady Maria Saunder- 
son, the beloved wife of Colonel H. KR. Saunderson, and daughter of the late Earl of 
Carhampton, aged 61. 


On the 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@——_- 


HEALTHY REFORM. 

HOUGHTFOL Liberals will scarcely be satisfied with 
the result of the conference held on Thursday at 
Leeds, to e on some plan of Reform. The meeting was 
well attended, and the speakers many and earnest ; the de- 
bate was conducted with singular temper, and the resolutions 
adopted acknowledged frankly the right of Reformers to 
differ among themselves. Throughout the proceedings there 
was a tone of frankness and fairness, a disposition to hear 
all sides, which was thoroughly creditable, and speaks well 
for the future career of the Radical party. The principal 
speakers—Messrs. Baines and Forster—brought a mass of 
new facts to the aid of their arguments, and though Mr. Bright 
had just suggested by letter one of his dangerous plans, 
the good sense of the meeting at once threw it out of discus- 
sion. He wanted to use the trades unions as democratic 
societies, and so at once urge capital into a Tory crusade, but 
the meeting calmly laid his proposition aside. In its stead 
they adopted a plan for forming Reform Associations, all 
directed to the same end, but each supporting the project 
which seems to its members at once more safe and equitable. 
No plan could be more satisfactory or provide more carefully 
against that oppression of minorities which is the discredit 


franchise, to which the educated classes object. Get rida 
that, and they will consent to give the working man a share; 
the power of the State larger even than they at present ie 
mand. The direct effect of a simple 6/. franchise would be to 
turn every town in the kingdom into a sort of metro itay 
borough, a place like Finsbury, which is searching in vain 
for some one willing to bear the odium and the expense of 
being its representative. We know well that the work; 
men will not elect members such as rejoice the crowd who 
encamp in Finsbury—a crowd hopelessly devoid of the ¢. 
hesion without which representation is vain. But no 
wants to see every borough represented by men of one ¢ 
which would be the certain result if all classes were swam 
by the weight of the six-pound voters. In Bradfo 
instance, we imagine six-pound voting would about doub, 
the suffrage—i. e. it would make the single class introdugaj 
equal in voting power to all other classes, or, in other Words, 
disfranchise the whole of the existing voters. What is wante 
is, that the existing class should have votes, and a lower clay 
their vote too. Better have a House of working men, as jy 
Norway, than a House of Commons in which working me 
alone represent the nation. It has been said that it jg 


impossible to secure a suffrage which would give the ny. 


merical majority their fair share of power, while leaving theiry 
to the cultivated minority, but if the working men acce 


the compromise, it might be secured to-morrow. The worki 


of most “agitations” and “leagues... The proceedings alto- | men might elect their own members as the collegians do, with. 
gether indicated increased moderation in the working class and | out opposition from the middle class, —" the number of 
d. 


reviving political interest, both of them symptoms which may | members were definite and understoo 


Forty members, such 


be accepted with pleasure. But, nevertheless, the result was | as the working men would elect, would be a great deal leg 
on the whole disappointing, for the one great need of the| obnoxious than the forty members nominated by Archbisho 
day, the basis of an alliance between the working men and| Cullen. Earl Russell’s proposal to give every man the rightof 
the Liberal middle class, was not so much as proposed. clubbing his votes would have exactly the same result, the 

Indeed, the of that great class was unconsciously | working men electing their representative, and the middle 


misrepresente 


Its members are not unwilling to accept a| class theirs. So would the scheme of restricting household 


reform. They acknowledge that the working class are not| suffrage to cities with more than a hundred thousand inhs 
represented, that they ought to be represented, and that/bitants. So, in short, would a dozen plans, each possible the 


now is the accepted time for securing them representation. | moment the working men have abandoned the theory that 
But they ask in return from the working men some distinct | number is equal to right, that, in Government, Hod 
guarantee that in admitting them they shall not themselves | equal to Locke, and has as much claim to be obeyed. 


is 
‘heir 


be swamped ; that the next Reform Bill shall be a new gate | present proposal is not one for an effective alliance with the 
in the constitutional palace, and not a hole in a dyke. They | liberal middle class, but only for superseding them. They 
admit to the full Mr. Baines’s great argument—that the pro-|do not ask to share in the joint estate, but to turn out the 


perty of the working men ought to be taken into account. | | 


easeholders, giving them only the privilege of getting it back 


They concede to Mr. Forster that for so few working men | if they can. 


in Bradford to have electoral votes is a grievous blot on the 


But we shall be told that property will always have influence, 


constitutional system, and they would willingly remove both | whatever the suffrage, and as property is in the hands of the 
these anomalies. But they demand in return proof that they | middle class, their share of power is secure. Is it? 

are not asked to commit suicide, that property is still to have | have not much of it in America, and just as little in a metre 
weight, and intelligence still to be powerful; that wealth | politan borough. The first effect of a suffrage based upon 
and intellect, education and experience, are not all to be} numbers is to throw the elections into the hands of profew 
beaten by mere brute force of numbers. As yet, they see | sional politicians, before whom educated men retire in dit 
no proof of the kind, and until they see it, they will—the| gust. That is the case already in London, and would bethe 
working men,may rely on it—remain entrenched behind the | case universally if election could only be obtained by wild 
fortress wall of the existing arrangement. To talk of driving | promises from the hustings. All history proves that there 
them out by force is simply dangerous nonsense. The only | js a point below which educated men will never descend, and 
effect of the attempt would be to strengthen the Executive | the moment that point is reached the State loses the services 
till liberty would be imperiled. Even in France, where the} of the most able class. The introduction of forty or fifty 
workmen are soldiers by right of their nationality, the | representatives of labour would have no such result; it 8 
property-holders have — too strong for any attempt | the universal dominance of the craftsman from which culti- 


at coercion. The wor 


ing men cannot threaten, as the| vated men shrink back, not only with distaste, but a wel 


middle class did in 1831, to stop the payment of taxes, | founded sense of injury. 


or menace individual families, or march on a power which 


We entreat the working men to reconsider their theory 


could purchase allies in the peasantry as numerous as them- | of the right of numbers to rule, to plead for their claim ta 
selves. The two classes must, if power is to be redistributed, | share and not their wish to monopolize, and, above all, to 
come to some terms of copartnership, and the capitalist will give some guarantee to the middle om that the new guests 
retain in this, as in every other relation of life, the rights of| wil] not seize the whole of the rations. We have fought 
the senior partner. As yet, no bid has been offered which | their battle often, in spite of much obloquy from the classt 
has not been already rejected, and it is because none was| which we appeal; but as the workman can only be heard in 
proposed at Leeds that the meeting will, in our judgment, | economics in common with his employer, so can he only beat 
produce so little result. rule in politics in common with the rest of the nation. 


Only one offer was seriously discussed, and that has been 
already dismissed. Mr. Baines said he was willing to vote 
for the GJ. franchise, and added no qualification; but Mr. 
Forster, usually the most healthy of advanced Liberals, 





FRENCH FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES.—OVER- 
SANGUINE EXPECTATIONS. 


while making the same proposal, declared it was only a ie is of the greatest importance that the public should not 


step towards household suffrage,—that is, in the judgment 


form any exaggerated or delusive estimate of the designs 


of most Liberal men, towards chaos. The latter was|and promises of either the Emperor or his new Finanee 
plainly the offer which pleased the taste of the meeting, and| Minister. We must not mistake either what M. Fould 
it is precisely the one of which the middle class is afraid. It| says or what Louis Napoleon means. We must be on out 
is useless to tell them that the reduction would make little} guard against jumping to the conclusion, as some of ouf 
difference, that, except in some twenty boroughs, the same | contemporaries seem inclined to do, that a new era 


men would be elected. A hole in a kettle is always too big, | e 





conomy and constitutionalism is about to be inaugural 


01 the pa of representation by numbers is just the] for France, that henceforth the revenue will be made 
ole in t 








e kettle. It is that principle, and not this or that! balance the expenditure, or the expenditure be cut down 
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the limits of the revenue ; that the people through their 
bond representatives will be suffered to determine how 
much shall be raised, and how much shall be spent; that 
extravagant outlay wifl be sternly checked, and ministerial 
‘obbing resolutely abandoned; that army and navy will 
t kept within bounds, and the reign of retrenchment, 
, and purity begin in earnest. We believe none of 
things; and woe be to Europe if Europe believes 
m! 

Ore do not mean to insinuate that the Emperor does not 
seriously intend in some measure to turn over a new leaf. 
We do not mean to affirm that M. Fould does not intend to 
gontrol the finances of the country with a far tighter hand 
than has been exercised over them hitherto. But we doubt 
the power of the servant, and we doubt the extent and the 
endurance of the master’s repentance and determination to 
reform. We question, indeed, whether either he or his Mi- 
nister will find it possible to do even as much as they honestly 

wish and deliberately intend. 

Weare not surprised that Louis Napoleon has taken fright. 
There was enough in the state of affairs to appal a stouter 
heart and to shake a firmer seat. A bad harvest is a grievous 
terror to any ruler, especially to the ruler of France. A 
stoppage of trade is a public calamity and a public peril to 
any country, and is especially so to France. Financial diffi- 

ties and deficiencies are hard to meet everywhere, but 
doubly hard under a system where so much is unsound and 
artificial as in France. Nowhere else has the people, from 
the highest to the lowest, been so habitually and _per- 
geveringly taught to look to the Government for aid under 
every prersure ; to thank Government for every blessing ; to 
curse Government for every suffering. Nowhere else does! 

ivation so immediately, so surely, so logically lead to poli- | 
tical disturbance. In England when the operative or the, 
labourer has had no breakfast, and expects no supper, he 
makes shift with a dinner only; he obtains credit from the 
shopkeeper ; he applies at last to the relieving officer. In 
France, he insists upon employment from the Government ; 
he breaks open a baker's shop ; in the last resort he gets up 
an émeute. Now, the position and the prospects to be faced 
at the present moment by the Imperial Master of this ex- 
citable and turbulent.race are these. An enormous—an un- 
dented—population of workmen has for some years 
past been withdrawn from productive to unproductive occu- 
— The wages to pay these workmen have been obtained 
yy the municipal or the central authorities by borrowing in 
astyle of unusual recklessness and persistence. The defi- 
cent harvest has been met by large importations, the 
yment for which has caused considerable monetary 
isturbance and embarrassment. The suffering conse- 
went on the deficient harvest has been partially mi- 
figated in Paris by the unsound and costly process of 
forcing the bakers to sell bread below its natural price, and 
artificially indemnifying them for the loss. The stoppage 
of exports to America has thrown half Lyons out of work. 
The stoppage of imports from America has thrown half) 
Rouen and the Alsace out of work. These men must be| 
employed, or fed without employment. For a long time the | 











last three years he has spent 398,000,000 franes more than 
has been regularly voted or allotted ; that his actual deficit 
at this moment, the accumulation of wasteful years—(not, 
as the Times fancied, the produce of a single year)—exceeds 
40,000,000/. sterling; and, to crown the whole, that there is 
actually not money in the Treasury to pay the national divi- 
dends that fall due in January. 

No wonder the Emperor was startled. No wonder he 
saw that some decisive and courageous step must be taken, 
to avoid the abyss on the edge of which he was standing. 
Money must be had at once, and at any cost ; money could 
only be had by a fresh loan ; and a fresh loan could only be 
obtained, on reasonable terms, by some measure which should 
restore public confidence and excite public enthusiasm. 
Louis Napoleon, in spite of his incipient blunders and his 
habitual hesitation, is both a sagacious and a bold man in 
extremities ; and in this extremity he was sagacious and bold 
enough to determine that the most frank and full statement 
of the case was the most likely proceeding to win trust, and 
a generous surrender of prerogative the most likely proceed- 
ing to conciliate popularity. Accordingly he directed M. 
Fould to resume his post and make a public confession of 
past enormities ; and he proclaimed that he would abandon 
his undoubted right of opening “supplementary credits,”— 
i. e. of directing the expenditure of indefinite millions which 
the Chamber had not voted, and which the taxes and autho- 
rized loans did not provide for. He has done cleverly ; we 
may even say, he has done wisely and honourably. But let 
us look below appearances, and see what these things really 
mean and implicitly involve. 

The facts are these—without entering into details (which 
would only confuse the argument), and without vouching for 
the precise accuracy of our figures (which no man accustomed 
to deal with the intricacies of French finance would willingly 
venture). Including loans, funded and unfunded, irregular 
acquisitions, and present deficit, the Imperial Government 
has spent in the last ten years of its existence nearly, if not 
quite, one hundred and fifty millions sterling beyond the 
produce of the regular revenue. That is, the expenditure 
has exceeded the taxes by nearly fifteen millions sterling 
annually on an average ;—or, if we leave out, as perhaps in 
fairness we ought to do, the expenses of the Crimean war, 
which even we partly provided for by loans, the annual excess 
has been nearly six millions. In order, therefore, to rectify 
the position, and retain it in a rectified position, é.e. to start 
fair, and to equalize the Revenue and Expenditure for the 
future, it is obvious that not only 40,000,0002. must be sooner 
or later borrowed, but that either the future expenditure 
must be reduced by six millions, or the future taxation must 
be increased by six millions; or there must be a reduction 
of outlay and an augmentation of receipts amountin 
together to six millions a year. Now, who is there, at al 
acquainted with the State of France, who believes all or any 
of these measures to be possible, who thinks that the Em- 
peror either really intends them, or would be able to effect 
them if he did ? 

The ordinary revenue of France, like that of all countries 
which are tolerably industrious and prosperous, increases 


prices of all necessaries of life have so enormously and con- | progressively year by year; but this increase, we believe, 
tinually increased, that all persons in the middle and upper | rarely averages more than half a million annually—a sum 
classes, with fixed incomes, are suffering what is habitually | scarcely more than sufficient to meet the augmenting interest 

verty, and often actual privation; and we know how many | of the public debt. The imposition of new taxes, or the 

ilies in France are dependent upon fixed incomes, how | increase of existing ones, has always been the one thing in 
small these incomes generally are, and how common it is to | France which even the most powerful and popular Govern- 
live close up to them. In short, all classes are enduring! ment has never dared to venture, or has repented if it did 
pressure, and many classes are enduring want. In addition| venture. The attempt to lay on the “45 centimes” on the 
to all this, winter is coming on, when men’s necessities in- | direct taxes, was the measure which more than any other 
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crease, and men’s earnings unavoidably diminish. Lastly, | 
the Emperor has launched out into vast naval expenditure, | 
Which it will be mortifying in the extreme, if not difficult, to 
check; and he has kept on foot an enormous army, which cannot 
be disbanded or materially reduced, without creating great 
content, which only murmuringly remains idle, yet 
Which he cannot employ without a costly and hazardous 
European war, and which is one of the heaviest burdens on 
the country, and one of the surest sources of the present 
crisis. 
At this conjuncture he is suddenly awakened by his finance 
Minister with the news that they are aground. © He rouses 
mself to face the facts ; and finds that since the beginning 
of his reign, ten years ago, he has added a hundred millions 
to the funded debt ; that nearly all of his Miuisters have 
een as reckless spendthrifts as himself; that he has already 
d hands upon every store that could be confiscated, and 
every coming resource that could be discounted ; that in the 





contributed to discredit and upset the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the last Republic. We may feel pretty certain that 
the Emperor will not dare to impose any fresh taxes—any 
at least which shall press, however gently, on either the agri- 
cultural or the operative classes. If he ventures on any, it 
will be a “graduated income-tax,” bearing on the wealthier 
classes only; i. ¢. a sort of “ benevolence,” or modified and 
disguised confiscation ; and we greatly doubt his risking even 
this. 

Will he, or can he, so far reduce his expenditure as to 
bring it within the limit of regular and legitimate income of 
the country? There is some confident talk of a meditated 
reduction of the army—bonda fide in fact,—and on an exten- 
sive scale. But when particulars are condescended to, this 
reduction resolves itself into simply giving 50,000 or 100,000 
soldiers a year’s furlough, during whic! time, we presume, 
they will be on half-pay. But this involves no real diminu- 
tion of the available military force of the empire, so can 
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afford no valid security to Europe for peace,—seeing that 


every one of these men can, at a few days’ notice, be sum- 
moned back under his standard. It includes no reduction 
in the number of officers, a figure which is in fact decided by 
the number of youths who annually enter the military schools, 
and are thenceforward sure of their commissions. It can, 
therefore, effect only a very trifling relief to the finances—a 
relief to be measured rather by thousands than by millions. 
A cessation of the expenditure in the naval dockyards would, 
no doubt, produce an immediate and very decided reduction 
in the outlay; but we have as yet no intimation of such a 
design being seriously entertained, and we confess we do not 
anticipate it. The stoppage of all unnecessary and unpro- 
fitable public works—a temporary suspension of the building 
mania—would close one of the most wasteful of the channels 
in which the wealth of France has for some years been 
squandered ; but, in the first place, the relief thus afforded 
would be given rather to the municipal than to the Govern- 
ment finances ; in the second place, we apprehend it would 
be about the most difficult and dangerous, and is therefore 
the most unlikely, effort of economy which the Emperor 
could select; and, in the third place, considering the pro- 
a of trade and employment, and the price of food during 
the coming winter, we should rather expect to see this 
branch of expenditure augmented than reduced. ina word, 
and to sum up the whole, real retrenchment in any direction 
will be so difficult, so perilous, or so unpalatable, that we 
cannot believe it is either honestly designed, or will be truly 
earried out. 

We are equally incredulous as to the completeness and 
good faith of the alleged intentions of conferring on the 
Corps Législatif any actual control over the Imperial ex- 
penditure. The mere abandonment of the transparent 
autocracy of “supplementary credits” will do nothing or 
next to nothing. The suggested modification of voting 
budgets by sections, instead of by ministries, will do nothing 
or next to nothing. Far wider and more radical changes 
are required before the people can in any sense, or in any 
degree, be said to hold the purse-strings of the nation. Two 
only we may name; and no hint has yet been breathed of 
the slightest intention of introducing either. The legisla- 
tive body must have the privilege of amending or objecting to 
any item in the Budget, without the previous permission of the 
Conseil d’ Etat ; and the Government must cease to interfere 
with the election of Representatives. Last year this inter- 
ference was more universal, more cynical, more oppressive, 
than on any former occasion. The Chamber is at present a 
mere mass of Government nominees, and we see little pro- 
spect of its becoming anything else. Yet the Government 
dares not entrust this Nominated Chamber with the bond 
Jide control ever the Budget, and has not taken any real and 
effective step in that direction. 

Nevertheless, it is possible enough that the appointment 
of M. Fould, and the promised senatus consultum of the 
Emperor, may throw dust enough in the eyes of the French 
public, to enable a new loan—if an open one—to be con- 
tracted on tolerably favourable terms. It is reported that 
M. Fould intends for the present to carry on without a 
loan. If so, this can only mean that he intends to issue a 
further amount of Exchequer Bills, or Treasury notes—in 
other words, to increase the unfunded instead of the funded 
debt, that is, the wnauthorised in place of the acknowledged 
obligations of the Government. A curious way of com- 
mencing a sounder and franker system of finance ! 





MR. BERESFORD HOPE ON THE SLAVE 
STATES. 

have heard it said that the devil’s advocate has but 

one fault ; he is too eager in his master’s cause, and 
so overstates his case that he often loses a move to the 
guardian angel opposed to him at the spiritual bar. He, 
even he, might have” learned something from Talleyrand’s 
diplomatic axiom, “Surtout point de zéle.” Mr. A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope commits a similar error. Mr. Yancey will 
have read this gentleman’s lecture to the “distinguished party” 
at the Kilndown library with very uncomfortable feelings— 
that kind of discomfort with which Mr. Edwin James will pro- 
bably have read his own eulogy in the New York Times, or 
with which Messrs. Dodson and Fogg heard the encomium 
on their great disinterestedness in having undertaken Mrs. 
Bardell’s case on a speculative estimate of the damages to 
be obtained. Unless the circulating resources of the Kiln- 
down library are absolutely limited to novels, that institution 
must contain many volumes which are suflicient to refute 





Mr. Hope’s fanciful and audacious facts: and the 
slave-trader who represented Mr. Jefferson Davis jn the 
Fishmonger’s Hall the other day must be sincerely regrettj 
the childlike enthusiasm and simplicity of his proselste, a 
knew better how to approach the heart of an English publi 
Mr. Hope is intemperate and rash. He uses very baj 
language to all the Northern States; he fawns upon the 
South ; and he calls the English aristocrats, who do not 
declare definitely for the Southern cause, “ mealy-mouthed™ 
Mr. Yancey will not perhaps think himself at liberty ty 
remonstrate freely with his new ally. But he will not} 
cheered by his intemperate aid. 

Seriously, Mr. Beresford Hope uses language about the 
American Union which it is difficult to believe sincere jg 
any man whose intellect is not the mere tool of Partisay 
passion. Let us recount his belief. He thinks or ey. 
presses himself as if he thought it more cruel to hurt the 
feelings of the free coloured men, by avoiding their soej 
and treating them as a lower social caste, than to keep blag 
men in slavery, to drive them in gangs and herd them jy 
huts, to treat their marriages as void, to breed children frog 
them for sale, and to burn them when they attempt in. 
surrection. “ No unchristian aversion” to the blacks existy 
at the South like that of the North. They have no objec. 
tion to cohabit with women of colour, since the fruits of that 
intercourse are so much addition to their personal estate. It 
is worse and more unchristian, Mr. Hope thinks, to treat the 
blacks as the aristocratic circles in England treat shop. 
keepers and parvenus, than to treat them like horses or 
dogs. 

Again, slavery is a “ curse and misfortune,” but “ the best 
| of the slave-owners make its chains as light as possible ; they 
educate their blacks, they make them Christians, while in 
Africa they would have remained untaught and uncivilized.” 
Mr. Hope is probably aware—Mr. Yancey is certainly aware 
—that field-gangs of slaves, who constitute far the largest 
|portion of the whole, are subjected to no more civilizing 
\influences than the oxen or the jackasses among which 
they work. And what sort of Christianity is that which is 
instilled into even a household slave side by side with the 
right of the master to break the marriage and family tie in 
levery slave family whenever his own money begins to fail 
| him P 
But Mr. Hope’s opinions on the North are, perhaps, the 
most original of all. It is in a “ hopeless” condition—hope- 
less, even, Mr. Hope evidently thinks, as compared with the 
South. It is in a condition in which “no political virtue 
can be nourished.” ‘The unusual and unhesitating sacrifice 
of private property for a great patriotic purpose—as the war is 
clearly conceived to be—does not even stagger Mr. Hope for 
amoment. The North have “a feeble national character, no 
political faith, no corporate virtues. Infidelity is rampant; 
there is the grossest superstition, spirit-rapping, and 80 
forth.” “Great wealth, great science; but no heart, no 
feeling, no union, no political virtue.” The South, on the 
contrary, is fortunately blessed with an aristocracy. “A 
certain number of the gentry have leisure to study politics 
as they ought to be studied—not merely for the advance 
ment of their own self-interest, but for the interest of the 
country at large. The consequence was, that for a number 
of years, the Southern politicians governed the Union, a 
they had the right to do, being the men of education and the 
men of head. The North was like Nebuchadnezzar’s image, 
with iron and brass at top, but with feet of clay, which 
crumbled into dust.” Such is an anthology from Mr, 
Hope’s lucid views of North and South. Further, he 
holds that both Northern and Southern politicians were 
generally eager for the gradual extermination of slavery, 
and have only been hindered in their beneficent wish 
by the impatient violence of abolitionist anarchists, 
like Mrs. Stowe and her brother, the Rev. H. B. Stowe, 
who is guilty of the black sin—the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, Mr. Hope appears to consider it—of selling the 
seats in his church. We confess this climax of horror 
in Mr. Hope’s catalogue of Northern sins, coming, as it does, 
immediately after his palliation of the guilt of selling humaa 
souls, reminds us of that high-Church party in Judea, who 
compounded for obedience to the divine law of honouring 
father and mother, by a minute attention to ecclesiastical 
formule. or 

Is Mr. Hope really blind to the force of his own suicidal 
admissions? The North is corrupt to the back-bone, and 
was therefore governed by the nobler Southern statesmen who 
had gained leisure to study “not merely their own self- 
interest, but the interest of the country at large.” They 
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ea : 
were ‘the men of education, and the men of head.” And ;minutes to each of the official informants, his judgment on 
they therefore developed slavery—which they were so anxious | their reports would be twice as accurate as before, while 
to suppress at the earliest possible moment, says Mr. Hope |very short conversations indeed with Poor Law Guardians 
—at so rapid a rate, breaking down barrier after barrier, im- | and county magistrates would probably teach him more than 

osing humiliation after humiliation on the North, violating | whole files of despatches. The journey, however, did not 


every contract, disavowing every pledge of honour which | please Archbishop Cullen. 


they had given to the North, trying to force slavery into 
every corner of the Union, to annex new territories simply 


He was irritated apparently 
| by Sir R. Peel’s desire to establish new colleges instead of 
throwing the University open, and possibly did not desire 


| 
} 


jn order to extend it, to keep off European Powers from | that a Secretary should be well informed. A cordial recep- 
every spot of the New World in order to secure the | tion might diminish the force of the threats which his organs 


ascendancy of the loved institution. Mr. Hope can find 
no words too vehement to apply to the irresponsible Ame- 
rican prints which recently talked of a conquest of Canada, 
and with gross inaccuracy he associates the present Go- 
yernment of the Union with the threat; but he can find 
no terms more opprobrious than “men of education and 
men of head” by which to describe the Southern authors of 
the Mexican war, of the infamous policy towards Kansas, of 
the Monroe doctrine, of the Ostend manifesto, of the raids 
upon Cuba and Nicaragua, of the seizure of San Juan in 
British Columbia, and of the insolent policy to Great Britain 
which has kept our relations with America on the stretch for 
a whole generation. He speaks of the Southern rebellion with 
the same generous enthusiasm with which England spoke of 
Garibaldi’s Neapolitan exploits, as a revolt “from a hateful 
thraldom.’”?’ Whose thraldom? It was from the thraldom 
of their own statesmen ;—for months had to elapse before 
the Republican administration could come in. This yoke, that 
was so grievous, was the yoke imposed by themselves, and 
even the fears for the future, which drove them into revolt, 
were fears based upon their own wantonly aggressive policy 
during the last four Presidential terms of Polk, Fillmore, 
Pierce, and Buchanan. Mr. Hope is bold, let him be bolder 
still. If he would speak out his own true mind, he would say, 
“No sins which aristocrats can commit, though they violate 
every pledge they have taken, though they be guilty of every 
violence and every fraud which is likely to conduce to their 
party interests at the expense of suffering millions—though 
they urge on the rapid extension of a malignant evil like the 
slavery of the cotton states, and prepare unscrupulously for 
the renewal of the slave trade—no sins which they can commit 
¢an ever compare in blackness for a moment with the bom- 
bast of a vulgar democracy that does not respect either 
wealth or education.” Such is the genuine Tory sentiment 
of the day. It is well that it should be spoken out. 





SIR R. PEEL IN IRELAND. 


\ Sir Robert Peel as Secretary for Ireland, believing 
that his undoubted capacity was impaired by unstatesman- 
like recklessness and indifference to political principle. It is, 


therefore, from no feeling of self-satisfaction that we join in | libertines, with right of attack without reply, 
the chorus of applause that his recent outbreak has elicited | without offence. 
Apart altogether from | nothing to do with the question, 


from almost all parties in Ireland. 





consider the most available arguments. He resolved to 
rouse the Catholic party against their guest, rummaged 
Hansard for Protestant speeches, pieced together the ex- 
tracts, and pronounced Sir Robert Peel on that evidence a 
foe to the Catholie Church. The story that he placarded 
Sligo with his denunciation is denied, but it is quite imma- 
terial to the issue. It is certain that Archbishop Cullen 
grossly assailed Sir R. Peel while on a tour intended to 
enable him to relieve suffering, not for anything he had done 
or omitted, but simply for holding certain religious opinions, 
and certain, too, that Ireland expected the Secretary to bow 
to the rod, and apologize for his own presumption in being 
rebuked by a priest. And it is, we fear, a tamed equally 
certain that the average Secretary for Ireland would have 
fulfilled the popular expectation, have explained away his 
own words, and disclaimed the idea of “rousing religious 
animosity” by defending himself against an ecclesiastic. 
The very same man who would answer a politician or sternly 
rebuke an official, or bid defiance to any organized combina- 
tion, would cower before the loud words of a priest, answer 
him as he would answer a woman, by silence and deprecation, 
and with exactly the same result. The consequence has been 
that Catholic bishops talk just as clergymen preach, without 
fear of a censor or an opponent. Nobody smiles at their 
vehemence, so their rhetoric degenerates into a roar; nobody 
retorts their abuse, so their sarcasm has a tendency to lapse 
into slang; nobody exposes their fallacies, so that the habit 
|of careless statement hardens to utter recklessness of asser- 
tion. Sir Robert Peel has chosen a bolder and, in our judg- 
ment, a healthier course. He answers the Archbishop, just 
‘as he would answer any other opponent, without fear, or 
favour, or mercy. He tells him boldly that he has done 
what no Archbishop of Canterbury could do without uni- 
versal reprobation ; that his language savours rather of 
monkish superstition than of religious tolerance; that his 
denunciations of public men at the sacred altar of the Most 
High are wholly incompatible with the precepts of the Gospel. 
His answer is all true, and in boldly asserting the truth he 
did but give courage to liberal Catholics to say what so many 





E were not among those who approved the selection of |among them have thought, what indeed in Catholic coun- 


tries statesmen are saying every day. The popular argu- 
ment in Ireland seems to be that because the majority of 
Irishmen are Catholics, Catholie priests are to be chartered 
and of abuse 
The Catholicity of Ireland has in reality 
No prelate in England 


his general policy, which in the matter of the University | claims exception from the rules of political warfare, and a 
is open to criticism, he has displayed in his recent fight | prelate in Ireland may surely be content without asserting a 


with Archbishop Cullen the quality in which our Ministers 
are so often deficient, a courage resting on something more | 
solid than party approval. 
Ireland than at present. The ancient feeling of English 
statesmen, Orangeism transferred from religion to politics, 
has for years given way to another which we can only de- 
scribe as a disposition to adulate priestly opinion. Orangeism 
is of course evil, as evil as any other form of intolerance, and 
more directly injurious, perhaps, than other political blunder, 
except, indeed, submission to priestly menaces. English | 
statesmen are not priest-ridden, but they have had for 
years a tendency in dealing with Irish affairs to forget 
that the Catholic hierarchy are in no sense an external 
power, but to be opposed or caressed, like any other in- 
fluential subjects of the Queen. To judge by the habitual 
submissiveness of public servants in Ireland, they seem to 
have lost even the idea that a Bishop may be a bad poli- 
fician, or an Archbishop deficient in brains. Impertinence 
in a priest was never rebuked, and a Bishop was to be an- 
8wered respectfully even when he defied the Government. 
8o thoroughly was this tone accepted, that Irishmen expected 
the Secretary for Ireland to apologize because Dr. Cullen 
chose to attack him. He had goue to the West to inquire 
for himself into the stories of approaching famine daily pro- 
claimed in the newspapers. Of course, his journey was 
rapid, and his glance partial, but it was a great deal more 
useful than no journey at all. If he only spoke for five 





right to assail with the full consent of his victim. The 
priests of a past generation used, it is said, to whip refrac- 


lt was never more wanted in| tory sheep of their flock, and excommunicate them if the 
. I 


had the audacious impiety to hit back again. Civilization, 
however, has its effect even on priests, and they now content 
themselves with demanding that all they may say, however 
abusive, or false, or illogical, shall be heard without a reply. 
Englishmen untrained to a traditionary servility will think 
the new claim rather worse than the old, and respect the 
politician who tells the priests that if they will obey no law 
of peace, they shall at least obey the laws of the political 
ring. 

We trust we shall not be mistaken. For anything ap- 
proaching to Orangeism, or an anti-Catholic policy in Ire- 
land, we have the most hearty abhorrence. Any insult to 
Catholic prelates as such, any outrage on any religious feeling 
however mistaken, would meet with no sympathy from us. 
We only wish Pitt’s policy had been carried out when it 
was possible, and the Catholic prelates brought by State 
pay under the heel of the State. But thoughtful Liberals 
have long been tired of the habit of unreal deference to the 
men who, like Dr. Cullen, cover political malice with a garb 
of religious zeal, claim for manifestoes the impunity given to 
sermons, and treat Ministers of State as they would guilty 
penitents in the confessional. The just abolition of Pro- 
testant ascendancy does not imply the unjust ascendancy of 
mitred stump orators. 
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REMOVAL OF GENERAL FREMONT. 
— six weeks of divided counsels, conflicting orders, 
and timid resolves, the American Government has 
made up its many minds, and removed General Fremont 
from the command of the West. We related the first part 
of the story a fortnight since—the quarrel with Colonel 
Blair, the charges hidden in private letters, the hints about 
peculation, the informal inquiry made while the General 
was still in the field, the apparent incapacity of the Govern- 
ment either to remove or to acquit the bold Freesoiler, and 
their almost scornful contempt for every principle on which 
established Governments rely to secure fidelity. The last 
incident then reported was the despatch of a telegram 
from Mr. Seward, assuring the West that their favourite 
should not be recalled. General Fremont, of course, deemed 
himself safe, but he had yet to appreciate the vigour 
which wounded party-feeling can lend to personal enmity. 


~ 
He considered him to be “unequal to the command of the 
| anny in Missouri ;” and the reply, though so palpably dig. 
tated by personal feeling, was accepted as evidence, and em. 
bodied without comment in the report. Then the Adjutant. 
General betook himself to General Hunter, the second jy 
command, with whom, he says, he “talked freely.” Genera} 
| Hunter gossiped away about various incidents of the cam. 
| paign, gave his opinion that Lexington ought to have been 
\relieved, and that Price could not be pursued, and wound 
his judgment by relating an incident at which even the 
Adjutant-General stood aghast. General Fremont was 
guilty—one can imagine the horror-struck whisper—was 
| guilty—was guilty—of self-reliance, the last of Republicay 
crimes. “General Hunter also stated that although the 
|second in command, he never was consulted by Gener 
Fremont, and never knew anything of his intentions. Suh 
, a parallel (sie), I will venture to assert, cannot be found ig 


While the telegram was rejoicing the West, Mr. Lincoln | the annals of military warfare.” This was enough, in sooth; 


was reading an official report upon his commander's mis- 
deeds. The Secretary at War, it appears, in his tour through 
the West, took with him his Adjutant-General, Colonel 
Thomas, to report on such matters as might escape an un- 

rofessional eye. 

urope at least, but, as it happens, we have some evidence 
by which we can test his capacity for an impartial judgment. 
Only a fortnight ago, on November 5th, New York gave a 
reception to the Secretary at War. Mr. Cameron was at- 
tended by his faithful adlatus, who made a speech, of which 
this is the peroration : 

“ Yet we now possess an army—and I have surveyed it, 
in every part, with a military eye—such as was never mar- 
shalled before since the foundation of the world. (Zremendous 
cheering.) That army will be found irresistible, and when 
we move—as move we will—it will pour over that whole 
Southern country like the sea. (Renewed applause.) I 
have looked at every part of it—artillery, infantry, and 
cavalry. It is perfect and complete, and when the foe gazes 
once upon the array with which we will charge down upon 
him, my word for it he will have no more heart to meet it. 
(Great cheering.)” 

The army, be it remembered, is the army of the Potomac, 
described by the Americans themselves as too small for the 
exigency, badly officered, badly equipped, and composed of 
a half-drilled crowd of militia. Colonel Thomas, in making 
his preposterous statement, either believed it, or he did not. 
If he believed it, his ‘‘ military eye” is a worthless organ of 
sight ; and if he did not, his testimony is, by his own con- 
fession, hopelessly unreliable. 

He went to the West, however, visited General Fremont’s 
camp, and sent in an official report, which is, we venture to 
hope, unique even in the United States, suggesting, as it 
does, the idea that a tenth-rate stump-orator had corrected 
in proof the views of an ungrammatical sergeant. The re- 
= would extend over three columns of the Zimes, and it is 

m end to end a collection of camp gossip, unproved stories 
about contracts, wild opinions on military movements, and 
bitter remarks from discontented subordinates. In Europe, an 
officer sent upon such a mission—were that possible—would 
have questioned the General himself, examined accounts, and 
perhaps even helped his own judgment by a careful but 
secret cross-examination of a few staff officers. That method, 


however, is too slow as well as too accurate for Republican | 


smartness, and Colonel Thomas adopted a simpler and easier 
course. It is palpable, from his own story, that he stated 
to General Fremont’s highest subordinates the charges cur- 
rent at Washington, and asked, in a gossiping way, what 
the Generals thought of them. Let our readers imagine 
Lord Herbert despatching an officer to the Crimea to ask all 
the generals of division if they thought Lord Raglan a 
thief, and they have the situation clearly before them. The 
Generals seem to have held aloof from the question of pecu- 
lation, but they, as regulars, could not refrain from so fair a 
chance of expressing contempt for the volunteer who, though 
regularly trained, had leaped per saltum over their heads. 
Colonel Thomas, for example, asked General Curtis, com- 
manding the cavalry, what he thought of the matter. That 
officer answered, “That he found no difficulty in getting access 
to him, and when he presented business connected with his 
command it was attended to. General Fremont, however, 
never consulted him on military affairs, nor informed him of 
his plans.” General Curtis remarked that while he would go 
with freedom to General Scott and express his opinions, he 
would not dare to do so to General Fremont. He deemed 
General Fremont unequal to the command of an army, and 
said that he was no more bound by law than by the winds. 


This gentleman is unknown to fame, in | 





ut to make conviction certain, to leave no loophole 
for doubt or misgiving, Colonel Thomas resolved o 
applying a final test. He asked some “intelligent” 
men of Missouri what they thought of the General; 
“The opinion entertained by gentlemen of position and ip. 
|telligence, who have approached and observed him is, that 
he is more fond of the pomp than of the stern realities of 
war ; that his mind is incapable of fixed attention or strong 
concentration ; that by his mismanagement of affairs since 
his arrival in Missouri, the State has almost been lost; and 
that if he is continued in command, the worst results may 
be anticipated. This is the concurrent testimony of a large 
number of the most intelligent men in Missouri.” And all 
this went on, be it remembered, in an army then in the field, 
was directed against the General who had created that army, 
jand was officially sanctioned by the presence and approbs- 
| tion of the Secretary of State for War! 
| If such trash deserved a reply, it would be contained ina 
\single sentence. The army General Fremont commanded 
mutinied on his removal. Armies have loved evil men before 
| Row, have trusted men without principle, and have died for 
| generals whose only desire was power. But military history 
;may be ransacked in vain for an army ready to rebel in order 
to retain an incompetent commander-in-chief. General 
Fremont may be a dangerous politician; he undoubtedly 
sent his proclamation into Indiana after the order to cancel 
‘it had been received, but the testimony of an entire army 
must be taken at least as an equivalent for the gossip of 
“intelligent” Hoosiers. 

The charge of incapacity is however only one of the two 
great accusations. Whenever a politician in America is to 
be ruined, he is accused of peculation, not because that is 
the charge most hateful to the people, but because it is the one 
which they, from their long experience, think primd facie most 

probable. If the victim has nothing, he is accused of direet 
bribe-taking ; if he has much, he distributes contracts among 
his friends; if he has visibly no opportunity of plunder, he 
was expelled college on suspicion of theft. General Fre 
mont having the disposal of very large.contracts, for whieh 
the departments hungered, was of course an excellent mark. 
We have not the means to examine the charges whieh 
Colonel Thomas brings forward and in which he plainly be 
lieves, though, as he says, “without examination of the 
accounts ;” but they resolve themselves into this: General 
Fremont undoubtedly sutiered his staff to take contracts— 
partly, no doubt, as a mode of payment, but chiefly because 
they, and they alone, could be depended upon to get the 
work done. The practice was most unhealthy, but the re 
sult was certainly not extravagant. The Western leader 
had in three months, by Colonel Thomas’s own showing, 
collected an army of forty thousand men, armed them ® 
| that they trusted themselves and him, and provided such 
means of transport that he overtook a retreating enemy # 
hundred miles in advance. He had to do this in the face 
a competition for arms so eager that the Home Guard 
Kentucky have “taken” the army supply ; of the purchase 
by Governor Morton of Indiana of equipments for fifty 
thousand men ; and of the determined resolve of the Westem 
farmers to keep all the arms they have for the defence of theit 
homes. And the bill for all this, at which Colonel Thomas 
holds up his hands in horror, is exactly one million sterling: 
We can only say, that in England, where men and officers 
are paid at one-half the American rate, Government wo! 
be only too glad to contract for the equipment of a similat 
force on General Fremont’s scale. 

The report thus prepared was submitted to the Cabinet, 
and after weeks of indecision the power of the Blairs pre 
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yailed. General Fremont, then in the face of the enemy, 
and hourly expecting attack, was removed by the President, 
and General Hunter, the officer who had condemned him, 


and who was two days’ journey away from the scene of 


action, ordered to take the command. The army was furious 
on behalf of its incompetent General. The men held mass 
meetings, the officers assembled in tents, and at length a 
distinct offer was made to their chief to make him Dictator 
of the South- West and independent of the Administration. 
The position that General Fremont was believed to desire 
was at last in his grasp, and was calmly waived aside. Fre- 
mont expostulated with his men, remained, “at the una- 
pimous written request of the brigadiers,” to head the defence 
should the force be attacked before General H unter arrived, 
and then, his last duty performed, issued the following order : 
“ Springfield, Missouri, Nov. 2. 

“Soldiers of the Mississippi Army,—Agreeably to orders 
received this day, I take leave of you. Although our army 
has been of sudden growth, we have grown up together, and 
Thave become familiar with the brave and generous spirits 
which you bring to the defence of your country, and which 
make me anticipate for you a brilliant career. Continue as 

have begun, and give to my successor the same cordial 
and enthusiastic support with which you have encouraged 
me. Emulate the splendid example which you have already 
before you, and let me remain, as I am, proud of the noble 
army which I have thus far laboured to bring together. 

“Soldiers, I regret to leave you. Most sincerely 1 thank 
you for the regard and confidence you have invariably shown 
me. I deeply regret that I shall not have the honour to 
lead you to the victory which you are just about to win; but 
I shall claim the right to share with you in the joy of every 
triumph, and trust always to be personally remembered by 

mpanions in arms. 

=r “ Joun C. Fremont, Major-General.” 
And he knew when this order was written that the man for 
whom he made this appeal was the officer on whose gossip 
Adjutant-General Thomas had mainly relied. In thus 
acting he did only his duty, and Englishmen will not fall 
into ecstasies because a General does not prove himself 
innocent by committing an act of treason. But what are 
we to think of a Government which, expecting its General 
to head a rebellion, sends its Adjutant-General a thousand 
miles to inquire if the neighbouring country folk think him 
competent to the command ? ; 

One little incident remains to be recorded. So frightened 
was the Administration at the possible yy MR of its 
own act, so immediate was the necessity for damaging Ge- 
neral Fremont, that the Cabinet not only published Colonel 
Thomas’s report, but left in it a sentence which betrays the 
one secret they have hitherto carefully tried to keep. After 
quoting General Sherman’s opinion that 200,000 men were 

uired only to keep Kentucky, Colonel Thomas reports : 
«the Secretary of War replied that he supposed the Ken- 
tuckians would not in any number take up arms to operate 
against the rebels. But he thought General Sherman over- 
estimated the number and power of the rebel forces ; that 
the Government would furnish troops to Kentucky to ac- 
complish the work ; but that he (the Secretary) was tired of 
defensive war, and that the troops must assume the offensive 
and carry the war to the firesides of the enemy, that the 
season for operations in Western Virginia was about over, 
and that he would take the troops from there and send them 
to Kentucky.’ If the Secessionists of Kentucky require a 

ur, that sentence is likely to make them prompt. If Mr. 

eflerson Davis seeks information worth a year’s revenue, 
he has it, published by the Cabinet and signed by the Adju- 
tant-General. 





LEARNING IN THE CHURCH. 

HAT becomes of the ablest and most cultivated intel- 
lects of the present day? When men leave the 
Universities for actual life, they scatter, of course, in every 
direction, but it may well be supposed that a fair proportion 
of the most studious and contemplative, as well as of the 
most practical and ardent, alumni of the Universities, would 
enter the Church, fascinated by the noble study of Theology, 
and by the variety of refined subsidiary studies which minis- 
ter to the study of Theology. Nor is there anything appa- 
rently in the spirit of the times to diminish the number of 
such students. Law and politics may, as usual, draw off the 


eminent University success, entering the Church and willing 
to adapt himself entirely to its temper, may easily win 
for himself the very highest positions to which he aspires— 
untilled fields of most useful labour, if he desire them—or 
positions of weighty ecclesiastical authority, with large lei- 
sure for study and thought, if these be his choice. Why, 
then, is the English Church losing the services of the best 
trained and ablest intellects of the day, as actually happens P 
A very important classification has recently been made of 
Oxford first-classmen, by an eminent Oxford professor : 
Oxford First-Classmen during the ten years 1831—1840. 
Total. In Holy Orders. Laymen. — Per-centage of Clergymen. 
130 92 38 7/LOths, 
During the ten years, 1851—1860, 
Total. In Holy Orders, Laymen.  Per-centage of Clergymen. 
119 42 17 35/100ths, 
or rather more than }. 

It may, however, be reasonably asserted, that this compa- 
rison is not quite fair, inasmuch as those who have taken a 
first-class at Oxford, as late as 1860, cannot be yet expected 
to have entered holy orders. This remark will not, how- 
ever, certainly apply to any year later than 1855, and for the 
five years 1851—1855 we find the returns as follows : 

Oxford First-Classmen, 1851—1855. 
Tn Holy Orders. sa: one Per-centage of Clergymen. 
28 

We may therefore safely say that in the last decade the 
number of highly cultivated Oxford men who have entered 
the Church have diminished, as compared with the decade 
1831—1840, from 7/LOths to 4/10ths of the whole number of 
eminent scholars, or very nearly, if not quite, by one half. The 
best scholars of the last Oxford generation sought the Church; 
the best scholars of the present Oxford generation seek other 
professions, and leave the Church to second and third rate 
scholars. What is the reason ? 

Not, we think, certainly that the temper of the day 

is less spiritual now than it was then. No doubt the tracta- 
rian movement of 1833 had a considerable effect in raising 
the local Oxford estimate of the priestly office, and may, to 
some extent, under the powerful impulse of Dr. Newman’s 
mind, have swelled the number of candidates for holy orders, 
But the Church of England has certainly found of late years 
more general respect and favour with the people of England 
than it could ever boast in those days of fierce dissent. The 
very decline of the sacerdotal theory has in great measure re- 
conciled the people with the Church, and many very po- 
pular preachers and writers have done much to gain for the 
clergy the genuine affection of thinking and working men. 
Coleridge, Arnold, Maurice, Kingsley, Stanley, Vaughan, and 
Robertson, have assuredly vindicated the Church of England 
from the reproach which the narrow schools, both of the 
Romanizers and the Evangelicals, had brought upon her of 
being a dogmatic and illiberal Church. Yet, in spite of this 
revulsion of popular feeling in her favour, the ambition of 
clerical usefulness has many rapidly diminished among 
the more highly cultivated minds. 
The change may, perhaps, be in part ascribed to the growth 
of'a sceptical school of local philosophy at Oxford, on the pro- 
gress of which Mr. J. 8. Mill’s logical and metaphysical 
theories, the works of Auguste Comte, and the new views of 
physical science ineuleated by such teachers as the late Mr. 
Baden Powell, have exercised a considerable influence. But, 
without disputing that the rise of this school has checked the 
inclination of eminent Oxonians to enter the Church, we can 
scarcely doubt, either that this alone is insufficient to pro- 
duce so marked an effect, or that other causes must have 
been at work to paralyze the natural influence of rival and 
more spiritual schools of philosophy on the Oxford colleges. 

We believe that the real ebb of the higher learning from 
the Church of England during recent years has not been 
confined to Oxford, and has not been due to any purely 
local influences. With that marked growth of intelligence 
in the middle-classes which has distinguished the last few 
years, there has diffused itself at once a growing preference 
for the Church above Dissenting bodies, and at the same 
time a growing inability on the part of educated men 
to take spiritual truths on authority alone. We do 
not believe that the Christian faith of the nation has 
declined. At no time has a larger number of masculine in- 
tellects given in a genuine adherence to the power of the 
Christian revelation than in our own, But this adhesion is 
not produced by any authoritative declaration of ecclesiastical 


Total. 
69 











more laborious ambitions from the Church; but neither in 
law nor in polities is the path to success broader or smoother 
than it has hitherto been ; while any man who has achieved 


councils ancient or modern, in which the faith is daily 
dwindling,—but by the personal experience and social and re- 
gious yearnings of men’s own minds, There are every year 
B 
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a larger and larger number of men who attain a real faith m 
Christ’s gospel without ever accepting any dogma on external 
authority which does not take a firm hold on their own 
spirits. The class is increasing who hold nothing to be true 
merely because it is in the Articles or Creeds, and nothing to 
be holy merely because it is in the Rubrics, but who insist 
on remaining obdurately passive as regards all truths and 
rites which do not find their own way into the conscience or 
heart. Such men are not likely to love any other sect better 
than the Church of England, but they are also not likely to 
select the only profession in which their faith is dogmatically 
determined for them within exceedingly narrow metaphysical 
limits. The more they value Theology, the more they will 
value their own spiritual liberty ; and the more they value 
their own spiritual liberty, the less easily will they endure 
to give their unfeigned assent and consent to thirty-nine 
exceedingly complex propositions, many of which involve 
abstruse metaphysical doctrines, and some even a particular 
social and political philosophy. The higher the reverence 
for Theology, the less will able and learned men endure to 
put any force on their own faith. In the old days, when 
Gray could describe the University of Cambridge as the 
place where Physic, Law, and Theology vied with each other 
—Theology, however, bearing off the palm—in courting the 
favour of profligate wealth—the place 
“ Where three sisters of old, 
In harmless society guttle and scold,” 

really earnest men were not inclined to be jealous of the 
ecclesiastical authority which sanctioned and supplemented 
their own best faith. But as the theological teaching has 
grown more honest, thought has grown at once more reverent 
and more independent. And now, if we would have the 
Church supplied by the highest minds of the age, we must 
take care not to hamper them unnecessarily with servile 
conditions. So they heartily accept the free service of 
Christ and the political attitude of the English Church, 
it would be well to liberate them from all obligations to the 
clever compromises of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury divines. The nineteenth century is not all that it 
boasts to be, but its theology is at least as profound as that 
of the prelates who surveyed and laid down the via media for 
our Tudor sovereigns. 





THE INDIAN REVOLUTION. 

ORD Canning has done the greatest act of his official 
career. An order, written with all the stately force 
which characterizes his pen, announces that the task from 
which even the haughty courage of Lord Dalhousie shrank, 
has been begun, and that freehold in Indian soil is hence- 
forward a possibility. By the side of the plan for the re- 
demption of the land-tax, the sale of the wild lands, though 
it opens whole provinces to European enterprise, shrinks into 
insignificance. The latter only opens the way to new wealth, 
the former is the commencement of asocial revolution. We 

will first describe the effect of the simpler innovation. 
Allover India the Government possesses vast tracts of 
land which have never been peopled, or from which the wave 
of population, the traces of which are still left, has from some 
cause receded. All the mountains, to begin with, belong to 
them, and the lakes, and the forests of heavy timber. Al- 
most all Assam, a province just twice the size of England, 
nearly half Chittagong, a third of Arracan, nine-tenths of 
Moulmein, nearly the whole of Pegu, great part of Ca- 
char, Sylhet, Tipperah, the slopes of the Himalayas, which 
extend three thousand miles in an unbroken circle, 
about a third of Nagpore, all the Gond country and 
Bheel country,—territories, in short, equal to kingdoms,— 
belong to them not only as rulers but as proprietors, and are 
as yet without inhabitants. They have inherited not only 
the general rights of the Mogul which gave them the moun- 
tains and the rivers, but the estates of a hundred princes, 
lands like the Nerbudda banks, with their quarries of snow- 
white marble, and the Malabar forests, with their million 
acres of teak. These districts are still unpopulated, for the 
Hindoo will not, as a rule, break new soil, and some of them 


state the present position of Indian tenures. 


. ° el — 
growing land may-at this moment be estimated at 
acreage which we may best describe as equal to five G 
Britains. The hill-slopes of Southern India are the natural 
home of the coffee-plant, while in the great desert Provines 
which stretches from Calcutta to the sea, in Orissa, and 
the wild lands of Nagpore, cotton grows to the perf ion 
which Liverpool believes to belong only to Southern America, 
There is no deficiency of labour, for the native, who will no, 
commence the work, will and does follow the European, 
the wild tribes always ready to emigrate are willing to labou 
for pay. They have no caste, and consequently do not come 
into conflict with the European contempt for prejudice, 
which interfere with work. Hitherto, in all these great 
regions, no European could safely invest his capital. 
could never acquire a title. The stupid old Indians who 
till 1858 bore rule, could never be induced to part with 
the power of worrying. They offered most “liberal” 
terms, nominal rents, forest rights, all sorts of priyi. 
leges, but no security. If the settler did not obey rule 
which it would take half this paper only to print, his 
toil and his capital disappeared in an hour, Government 
“resumed its grant.” There is a gentleman in London noy 
who has spent thousands in an effort to grow sea-island 
cotton on an‘estate in the Sunderbunds. He failed, and failed, 
but held on, and, just as he had succeeded, the estate was 
swept away: he had not fulfilled some clearance condition, 
For it must not be forgotten that the old rules, liberal ag 
they were, were worked by men with a caste antipathy to 
the settlers, who looked on them as interlopers, and when 
the great interloper, the Governor-General, did not inter. 
fere, gave them no quarter. The sense of insecurity rested 
permanently with every grantee. Then hundreds of men 
in different occupations were most anxious to hold patches 
of mountain and jungle, and retire to them as they 
accumulated a competence. That was forbidden by clauses 
enforcing a certain amount of clearance every year. Then, 
of course, Indians demand in return for their suffering 
from the climate large profits, and tea, coffee, and other 
cultivations will yield them. But clearance takes years, 
every year the Government rental increased, and at the 
end of twenty years the settlers were liable to pay the 
rate of the district, a fair demand enough in Bengal, but ruin 
in Madras. So keenly has this annoyance been felt, that the 
Wynaad planters deliberately proposed an export duty on 
their own produce if only they might be let alone, and till 
Sir C. Trevelyan arrived were treated with an apathetic con- 
tempt. Allthishasdisappeared. To the despair of the old 
Indians the Governor-General has abolished all the annoy- 
ances, and offered uncleared land at five shillings an acre. 
A thousand acres is enough for a great tea farm, and the 
upset price of 2507. is within any planter’s means. The 
purchases for tea will begin instantly, tea-planting being 
already a profession, and every successful planter settles his 
sons and his nephews, his friends’ sons and his friends’ 
nephews, on bits of land around him till a colony springs 
up in a healthy atmosphere, and in localities exempt from the 
fatal influence of the women of the plains, the great dread of 
the few fathers who have hitherto kept their sons in India. 
We wonder if our readers have any idea of the pecuniary 
temptation to engage in these cultivations. Perhaps two 
little stories, for the absolute accuracy of which we can 
vouch, may help to enlighten them. A regular tea-planter 
settled seven years ago in the Himalaya, and cultivated with 
some skill. He grew tired of it last year, and sold out, re- 
ceiving in cash seven times the whole capital he had laid out. 
About 1846, an officer, with some relatives, started a coffee- 
plantation in Wynaad, and spent thereupon 4000/7. It re- 
turned him nothing for four years, since which time it has 
yielded him a clear annual average of 4000/. a year—a decent 
return for an agricultural pursuit which admits of mountain 
life and field sports without end. It is within the limit of 
reasonable probability that in fifteen years India should be 
incomparably the greatest exporter of coffee, tea, and the 
higher descriptions of cotton. 

To explain the meaning of the second decree, we must 
We will not 


are among the most culturable in the East. Assam, for] weary our readers with Indian terms, but simply mark the 


example, with its glorious river, which for a thousand miles 


three broad facts. 


Throughout the empire there exist pre- 
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~ ved, not existing. The best tenure obtainable is that of 
the zemindar, or tenant-in-chief of the Crown, and that is 

ly as bad as itis possible for tenure tobe. Under a law, 
called in India the Sunset Law, the quit-rent must be paid by 
sunset on quarter-day, or the whole property is put up to auc- 
tion and sold with a Parliamentary title. No excuse whatever, 
not even the death of the agent, is admitted for an hour, 
and scores of cases are known in which the agent has wil- 
fully delayed payment for a day, and bought the estate for 
himself. Fancy Chatsworth sold because the taxes were 

hours in arrear. Yet that is the fate to which a man 
jike the Maharajah of Burdwan, with estates covering 
counties, is liable every quarter-day. Our readers will, we 
doubt not, fancy there is here some mistake or exaggeration. 
let them ask any Indian, and not only will the statement 
be confirmed, but they will be told with perfect truth that 
no other law would keep the land-tax in existence, and that 
Lord Cornwallis taxed his brain to devise milder schemes 
jn vain. 

This, we say, is the dest tenure, but zemindaries are enor- 
mous properties, and the more usual tenure is to hold of the 
gemindar. Then the planter is liable, not only to be turned 
out by his landlord’s act, but by his landlord’s default. In 
other words, the Government sale extinguishes all sub-tenures 
not sixty years old. If it did not, every bankrupt zemindar 
would sell long leases at pepper-corn rent. Consequently it 
jsin the power of any zemindar to demand of his tenant a 
sudden gift, on penalty of failing to pay his rent, and destroy- 
ing the lease. What can the tenant do, but pay? He has 

robably expended a sum equal to the fee simple of the soil 
in buildings and machinery. He just pays the black-mail 
and puts it on to the price of his cultivation. We are bound 
to say native zemindars are as averse to scoundrelism of this 
sort as English gentlemen would be, but spendthrifts know no 
law, and we have known this very act done, the demand being 
for 3000/., and this insecurity destroys the value of property. 
This is Bengal. In Madras there is simply no tenure 
possible at all, Government having the right to raise the rent 
every year in proportion to the improvements. It does not 
do it often, but a sharp collector sometimes does, and, of 
course, improvements become simply impossible. The right 
to redeem at twenty years’ purchase settles all that. In 
Bengal the natives will not accept it, partly because their 
properties are in huge masses, but chiefly because they do 
not believe the Government will endure. But the Euro- 
ns will, and as property changes hands very rapidly— 

m the law of sub-division on every death transfer—they 
must in a hundred years become, as they are in Tirhoot, the 
principal lords of the soil. Once free of the collector, they 
can improve, buy out the cottiers, introduce new cultivations, 
and, what does not exist throughout India, farms of more 
than ten acres. Rice pays, as it is, some 175 per cent., and 
if Europeans could only get the land, they would obtain 
profits such as would once again make the nabob the rival 
of English gentry. The tenure is the one eternal, all-ori- 
ginating curse of India, the source of every dispute, the 
cause of every oppression, and it is the tenure which Lord 
Canning has had the wise audacity to attack. 

But we shall be asked at once, Whence is the revenue to 
come? The revenue is not threatened. Government owes 
adebt 2s permanent as its land revenue. It pays 5/. on 
every 100/. for ever. Under the redemption law it receives 
100/., instead of 5/. for ever, and the receipt just exactly kills 
the outgoing. All it loses is, in Madras only, the right to 
increase taxation as improvements are made—a right which 
has turned a third of a continent into a poor-house, inhabited 
by twenty-two millions of paupers, which has thrown three- 
fifths of the soil out of cultivation, and which has left us whole 
counties like Bellary to support by public works, because 
every three years the inhabitants, but for Government, would 
perish of hunger. Let any Member of Parliament who 
doubts what a land tenure can do to aggravate human misery, 


call for the records of the second of the three famines which | 
|advise, and to advise so cautiously, to fight, and to fight so bravely, 


have occurred in Bellary within the last twelve years. 


MR. EDWIN JAMES IN HIS PLACE. 

[ is not every exile who finds a happy and a hearty welcome in a 

new home. Mr. Edwin James is an exception to the rule. His 
fall amongst us was sudden, and he swept away into outer darkness 
with all the rapidity of a transient meteor. It has been but to rise 
again upon another continent. Like Columbus, he bends his course 
Westward, not knowing what termination of his labours to expect. 
Like Columbus, he has found America, and a career of fame. He is 
Once again upon his road to glory. ‘The nymphs of Marylebone need 


not weep, for their Edwin is not dead. A flood of calamity sub- 
merged him for a moment, but he has uplifted his dripping head in 
safety, and is drying his oozy locks in the presence of a sympathetic 
public. Henceforward, what is there that he may not hope? Ba- 
nished by aristocratic jealousy from his own country, he will find 
openings enough to distinction in that indiscriminate region where 
to be notorious is to be great. Like the Western postmaster, whom 
his enemies used to represent as having sloped for Texas, Mr. Edwin 
James’s boastful defiance to the tyrant henceforward is that “ his 
bright home is in the setting sun.” 

The New York Times has already begun to sing the praises of the 
illustrious visitor. ‘There were many brave men before Agamem- 
non,” says the poet, “ but their memory was forgotten, because they 
never had an ennobling bard.” Mr. Edwin James, whose exploits 
with Garibaldi have proved that he is as brave as any of them, for 
fear of any accident plays, probably, the gratifying task of his own 
autobiographer. It was a fortunate thing for the world that he kept 
a diary of his Italian campaign, and that he published bulletins of his 
performances continually in the papers. General Garibaldi’s suc- 
cessful ovation through the southern provinces of Italy was attended 
by two remarkable personages, whom it is impossible not to compare. 
The one was Alexandre Dumas; the other, Mr. Edwin James. Alex- 
andre Dumas, the elder, who has a mania for conducting revolutions, 
took up his quarters at Naples, started an Italian paper, harangued 
the people, encouraged Garibaldi, fought a duel, and took under 
his especial protection the Italian movement. Mr. Edwin James, 
being the representative of England and not France, did not fight 
duels, but he entered on literary life, gave perpetual advice to the 
Dictator, attended all the important battles, rallied the flying troops, 
suggested the execution of runaways, and promised Italy his favour 
and patronage for ever. Having done as much as possible in six 
wecks, he flew back to his avocations in London, and the prisoners 
wearying for him in Brighton, leaving the hero of Monte Cristo in 
possession of the field. For this self-denying abnegation he is 
now rewarded, Hardly has he landed in New York, than he is 
crowned with a reputation which would beseem the hero of a hun- 
dred Monte Cristos. Alexandre Dumas, like our older Alexander, 
sighs for new worlds to conquer. Here is an Alexander who in a 
week or two has conquered a new world. 

The Old World knows nothing of its greatest men, and half of Mr. 
Edwin James’s achievements in this country have never become 
known till the New York Times pointed them out. In the first place, 
we learn that he was impeded in his rise by all those aristocratic 
influences that are an obstacle to mere talent at the bar. This is 
what, alas! is too often seen with us. Many a barrister finds that 
his humble rank is a barrier between himself and the attorney of 
gentle blood. We have no doubt that this was the case with Mr. Edwin 
James. Young sprigs of fashionable solicitors gave all the work to 
the younger sons of dukes and earls, and the humble Mr. Edwin 
James was trampled under foot by the haughty attorney’s clerk. The 
New York Times is right in scourging what is the crying sin of all 
attorneys, particularly Old Bailey attorneys, namely, a too great dis- 
position to frequent the society of men of rank, and to throw 
hindrances in the way of plebeian genius. Mr. James suffered, as 
genius suffers always, but he surmounted the trial. At last he became 
the social equal of the highest attorney in the land, except the 
Attorney-General, and almost led the bar of England. “ No member 
or petitioner,” says the New York Times, “ believed his chances secure 
till Mr. James had been retained ; and the statute-book is indebted to 
him for the New Banking Act, and many of the wisest measures 
which have marked the course of legal reform in the last few years.” 
We do not deny the fact that Mr. Edwin James is the author of the 
New Banking Act, because it is well known that Tom Spraggins once 
wrote the Queen’s Speech, but we should never have heard of it had 
it not been for the New York Times. With the general outline of his 
Italian campaign we are more familiar, though even here some of the 
details are almost new to us. A visit to Count Cavour at his country 
house ; the Piedmontese frigate in which he was “despatched” by 
Cavour to Garibaldi ; his triumphant entry into Naples by Garibaldi’s 
side ; the active part he took in Garibaldi’s councils ; and, last not 
least, in the battles of Capua and Volturno, have hitherto remained 
unsung. It will be seen that the elder Dumas himself has seldom 
performed feats more glorious. To speak, and to speak so well, to 


is not given to every one. The American muse of history is not only 
more eulogistic, but more inquiring than her English sister, and has 
collected a very important mass of data for the future historian or 
novelist who proposes to treat of the life and exploits of Mr. Edwin 
James. 

The envious critic might perhaps have been inclined to suggest 
that details so accurate are probably derived from first-rate authority, 
land that Mr. Edwin James composes his biography himself, for the 
same reason that Mrs. Tims baked her cakes at home—namely, that 
she might see that the plums were put in thickly. And we do not 








say that the style is not such as to be fully worthy of so eminent a 
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pen. But there is one omission in the article which proves that Mr. 
Edwin James had nothing to do withit. His career at the English 
bar was a brilliant one, says the New York Times. We are not in- 
formed why that career was broken short. This is a strange over- 
sight on the part of a writer so well-informed as to the past history 
of the representative of the “largest and wealthiest constituency in 
England.” ‘The American biographer is perhaps no wiser on this 
point than the great English public. Posterity alone will be able to 
find out why Mr. Edwin James left England for America. Perhaps 
it was on a secret mission to the President of the United States. 
Perhaps it was the same aristocratic influence that impeded his rise 
which also precipitated his fall. For, like the unimpeachable Cato, 
Mr. Edwin James, in his relations with the nobility, both inflicted 
and-received hard blows. Whatever it may be, the matter remains 
unexplained in the New York Times: unless the allusion to the last 
wise measure of Law Reform, in which Mr. Edwin James was engaged, 
be an allusion to the subject. The measure in question, perhaps, was 
an important measure of Law Reform carried out long ago by the 
benchers of Lincoln’s Inn. The next article that is written on the 
subject, will, it is to be hoped, solve this difficulty too. 

We have no wish to bear hard upon a fallen man, or to track Mr. 
Edwin James’s descent from fame with too critical an eye. He might 
have remained—what he deserved to become—obscure. But such a 
notice of such a man proves unmistakably that the European estimate 
of the New World press is not far from incorrect. Mr. Edwin 
James arrived in America, and put off the character of an English 
citizen, amidst the ominous silence of his own friends and the Eng- 
lish press. The credentials which would naturally accompany a man 
of note on such an occasion—the congratulations or regrets of his 
friends and the English public—were conspicuous “ by their absence.” 
He went, and no questions were asked—except privately—in Eng- 
land. He arrived, and said nothing. The New York press appears 
not to be particularly sensitive as to these kind of social mysteries. 
It promises Mr. Edwin James there what Destiny, for her own 
reason, denies him here—the high prizes of a profession. We do not 
wish him or any other unhappy man ill. We are far from saying that 
the Atlantic is not broad enough to permit of those who fail here 
finding a possible career beyond its waves. Let Mr. Edwin James 
rise to the honours of the American bar, if he can hope to do so: we 
are not anxious to interfere. But he has not yet deserved the eulo- 
giums even of an American journal. The article of the New York 
Times, unless written in pure inadvertence, is not creditable to itself, 
nor could such an article have been written on Mr. Edwin James in 
England. 





THE NEW SENSATION-DRAMA. 
HE playwrights of London are sorely puzzled. They see by the sue. 
cess of the Colleen Bawa that some sort of sensation-drama is the 
attraction, but they cannot imagine what sort. They cannot conceive 
why if one combination of brilliant scenes, startling incidents, and 
sparkling dialogue should bring to a theatre fortune, another combi- 
nation of equally good materials should not at least secure decently 
filled benches. Here, however, is the Octoroon, which, written by the 
author of the Colleen Bawn, produced at the same theatre, acted by 
the same company, with scenes as striking, and dialogue quite as 
telling, is still an acknowledged failure. They are fairly nonplussed, 
and inclined to fall back on the lazy theory that success or failure 
depends on chance medley, and that the only course is to go on 
making experiments in hope of a “hit” by accident. Mr. Bouci- 
cault himself, with all his ability, is as much taken aback as the rest, 
and inclines to the not very humble theory that because his slave 
story does not succeed the British public has ceased to hate slavery. 
We venture to differ with the playwrights and Mr. Boucicault, and 
propose by a short account, not so much of the Octoroon as of the 
reception accorded on its first night, to see if there be not some rules, 
principles as definite as those which regulate tragedy, which must 
be attended to by any one who hopes to bring out a successful 
melodrama. 

In the first place, it is, we think, proved that the writer of the sensa- 
tion-drama appeals to quite a new class of play-goers, to people who, 
though educated, want to be amused without the trouble of too much 
thought. It was not the gallery which paid for the Colleen Bawn ; 
neither was it the crities who wrote that performance into its extra- 
ordinary popularity. It simply suited the class who, while cultivated 
enough to appreciate subtle dialogue, keen wit, or deep pathos, are 
too much worked in the daytime to want fresh thought in the evening ; 
who ask, in fact, to be entertained, and not, as they once did, to be 
instructed. A play which combines a natural plot, funny dialogue, 
and one or two really striking spectacles, is exactly the thing for 
them, and they thronged to the Colleen Béion. Jules Janin and 


not go away when that scene is done, as they would if Jules Jan 
were right. The play fulfils all the conditions of a play of it, 
class, which, though not calculated in any degree to improve the 
stage, and, almost beyond the pale of artistic criticism, is still ong 
which provides that almost unattainable luxury, an hour’s Tespite 
from daily life. 

To please such a class of visitors, a sensation-drama 
we conceive, be pleasant, intelligible, and sufficicntly clever not 
to annoy men who, though for the moment too lazy to appre. 
ciate thought, cannot get rid of a taste annoyed by the 
imperfection. Let us see how far the Octoroon fulfilled the required 
conditions. It is certainly clever enough. From beginning to end ye 
are living in the South, among the scenery and—what most 
forget—the Aouses of the tropics, which are nof, we beg to inform the 
scene-painters of London, usually conspicuous for square glass 
windows. The people dress, act, and talk very much as Souther 
Americans really do act and talk, and the author neither offends us by 
exaggerating their brutality or concealing their contempt for a touch 
of colour, The plot is interesting enough, being the old and frequent 
story of a nearly white girl who fancied herself free, but was sold 
because her father, in signing the deed, had forgotten a mortgage over 
his slaves, and slew herself to escape the advances of her purchaser, 
Many of the scenes were admirable ; during the slave sale the audience 
actually shared the fictitious excitement of the bidders, the suspensy 
was almost painful, and the curtain descended upon the third ag 
amidst a roar of applause. The photograph scene, where a photographie 
camera, neglected for a moment, reveals a murder by recording the aet, 
was as effective as so improbable an incident could be, and the acting 
throughout was admirable. Mrs. Boucicault acts Zoe as well as Bily, 
and with more pathos, her only defect being that she is a little to 
lady-like for any girl brought up among slaves. Mr. Boucicault, » 
Salem Scudder, the good Yankee, was excellent (after he got rid of 
the Irish brogue, which for ten minutes adhered to Miles, and had the 
oddest effect). His monologues, which are far too few, kept the 
house in a roar, and throughout there was no sense of weariness, And 
yet the piece failed. 

Then as to intelligibility. The house understood the scene and the 
characters, with one exception, quite well enough. ‘The only blotis 
the Indian, who required a great deal too much reflection. Untravelled 
Englishmen never think of an Indian except as a Mohican—a red 
forest warrior with eagle feathers—and could not recognize without aa 
effort the semi-domestic, drunken Comanche, as ignorant as a dog, yet 
starting into a warrior to avenge his playmate. They thought him 
almost comic, and were bored by the constant: jar between their imagi- 
nation and the representation, which they had yet read enough to 
know to be quite correct. For the rest, they understood the pices 
easily, and one or two subtle points—such as the sudden dispersion 
of a mob engaged in a Lynch trial on the appearance of a lady, and 
Salem Scudder’s stump-oratory—were thoroughly appreciated. And 
yet the piece failed. 

The simple truth is, it is not a pleasant piece. The audience, 
deceived by the playbill, had expected a happy ending, and law 
defied by a quibble, and the suicide of the Octoroon simply annoyed 
and disgusted them. They did not expect a tragedy, and did not 
want one. Mr. Boucicault says in a letter to the Times: “The 
audience hailed with every mark of enthusiasm the sunny views of 
negro life; they were pleased with the happy relations existing be- 
tween the slaves and the family of which they were dependents; 
they enjoyed the heartiness with which these slaves were sold, and 
cheered the planters who bought them. But, when the Octoroon 
girl was purchased by the ruffianly overseer to become his paramour, 
her suicide to preserve her purity provoked no sympathy whatever.” 
That reads well enough, but he has forgotten his own play. There 
is no reason of the kind assigned for the suicide. Not to mention 
that the audience know all the while that the sale is stopped, and 
Zoe quite safe, Mr. Boucicault, in his zeal for propriety, has wade 
MeCloskey offer her marriage. Her purity was in no danger that the 
audience could realize, and accordingly they thought the suicide s 
cowardly bit of blundering, and the applause, so vehement after the 
first three acts, died away in the fifth. The scene might tell on the 
French stage, but to ask an English audience to be excited because a 
coloured girl kills herself to avoid marriage with a disagrecable rich 
man, is a blunder Mr. Boucicault ought not to have committed. We 
are quite aware that his thought involved a danger of a different kind, 
but the sort of audience which likes clever melodrama will not think 
out his plays for him. The piece failed solely for want of pleasant 
ness. If Mr. Boucicault had followed the natural course of the story, 
left McCloskey to perish in the flames, and then started the new dif- 





some English critics say the attraction is only “the header,” but 
the sarcasm is just as untrue as most ill-natured and clever sayings 
are. The visitors like Mi/es’s quaint fun, and Zily’s pretty face and 
perfect acting, the “make-up” of the old priest, and the general 
completeness of the mise em scéne, just as well as the “ header,” and do 


ficulty—the legal bar between a white and an Octoroon—to be over- 
come as the story suggests, by mixing the ‘blood of their arms, he 
would, we feel satisfied, have gained for the Ocforoom a ran which 
would have made it an appreciable political blow to the South. 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH.—IN MEMORIAM. 

NAME appears in our obituary of this week which we cannot 

allow to pass without notice in these pages. On Wednesday, 

the 13th instant, Arthur Hugh Clough died at Florence, aged forty- 


"aes of us who are at all acquainted with the English poetry of 
the last twenty. years will recognize the author of some pieces which 
we do not hesitate to say will hereafter hold their place beside those 
of Tennyson and Browning. All who have of late years given time 
and attention to education, will know how single-minded and able a 
worker has gone from among us in the prime of manhood; while a 

large circle of friends will mourn over one who was loved by all 
gho ever knew him for the purity and nobleness of his heart and life, 
and reverenced for the great powers of an intellect as highly cul- 
tivated as it was profound and subtle, and for the laborious honesty 
with which he worked at whatever he took in hand. The wise man 
has said, “There is no inquisition in the grave, whether thou hast 
lived ten, or an hundred, or a thousand years ;” but it is not given 
to those who remain on this side of the great river to see the waters 
close over the noble among their brethren in full manhood, without 
a feeling of deep, almost bitter, regret for the loss of the undeveloped 

er of which they and the world have so much need. 

Arthur Hugh Clough was educated at Rugby, to which school he 
went very young, soon after Dr. Arnold had been elected head 
master. He distinguished himself at once by gaining the only scho- 
larship which existed at that time, and which was open to the whole 
school under the age of fourteen. Before he was sixteen he was at 
the head of the fifth form, and as that was the earliest age at which 
boys were then admitted into the sixth, had to wait for a year before 
coming under the personal tuition of the head master. He came in 
the next (school) generation to Stanley and Vaughan, and gained a 
reputation, if possible, even greater than theirs, At the yearly 
speeches, in the last year of his residence, when the prizes are given 
away in the presence of the school and the friends who gather on 
such occasions, Arnold took the almost unexampled course of ad- 
dressing him (when he and two fags went up to carry off his load of 
splendidly bound books), and congratulating him on having gained 
every honour which Rugby cou!d bestow, and having also already 
distinguished himself and done the highest credit to his school at 
the University. He had just gained a scholarship at Balliol, then, as 
now, the blue ribbon of undergraduates. 

At school, although before all things a student, he had thoroughly 
entered into the life of the place, and before he left had gained su- 
preme influence with the boys. He was the leading contributor to 
the Rugby Magazine ; and though a weakness in his ankles prevented 
him from taking a prominent part in the games of the place, was 
known as the best goal-keeper on record, a reputation which no boy 
could have gained without promptness and courage. He was also 
ore of the best swimmers in the school, his weakness of ankle being 
no drawback here, and in his last half passed the crucial test of that 
day, by swimming from Swift’s (the bathing-place of the sixth) to 
the mill on the Leicester road, and back again, between callings 
over. 

He went to reside at Oxford when the whole University was 
inaferment. The struggle of Alma Mater to humble or cast out the 
most remarkable of her sons, was at its height. Ward had not yet 
been arraigned for his opinions, and was a fellow and tutor of 
Balliol, and Newman was in residence at Oriel, and incumbent of St. 
Mary’s. 

Clough’s was a mind which, under any circumstances, would have 
thrown itself into the deepest speculative thought of its time. He 
seems soon to have passed through the mere ecclesiastical debatings 
to the deep questions which lay below them. There was one lesson— 
probably one only—which he had never been able to learn from his 
great master, viz. to acknowledge that there are problems which in- 
tellectually are not to be solved by man, and before these to sit down 
quietly. Whether it were from the harass of thought on such 
matters which interfered with his regular work, or from one of those 
strange miscarriages in the most perfect of examining machines, which 
every now and then deprives the best men of the highest honours, to 
the surprise of every one Clough missed his first class. But he com- 
pletely retrieved this academical mishap shortly afterwards by gaining 
an Oriel fellowship. In his new college, the college of Pusey, 
Newman, Keble, Marriott, Wilberforce, presided over by Dr. Haw- 
kins, and in which the influence of Whately, Davidson, and Arnold 

seareely yet died out, he found himself in the very centre and eye 
of the battle. His own convictions were by this time leading him 
far away from both sides in the Oxford contest ; he, however, ac- 
cepted a tutorship at the college, and all who had the privilege of 
attending them will long remember his lectures on logic and ethics. 
His fault (besides a shy and reserved manner) was that he was much 
too long suffering to youthful philosophic coxcombry, and would 
rather encourage it by his gentle “ Ah! you think so,” or, “ Yes, but 
might not such and such be the case ?” 
Probably his poem of the Bothie of Topernafwosich, written at 


this time, is the most widely known of all his works, and is assuredly 
deserving of a far higher popularity than it has ever attained, 
in consequence of his neglect to republish it. It has been out 
of print since the first year of its publication. Any one who has 
read it will acknowledge that a tutorship at Oriel was not the place 
for the author. The intense love of freedom, the deep and hearty 
sympathy with the foremost thought of the time, the humorous 
dealing with old formulas and conventionalisms grown meaningless, 
which breathes in every line of the Bothie, shows this clearly enough. 
He would tell in after life, with much enjoyment, how the dons of 
the University who, hearing that he had something in the press, 
and knowing that his theological views were not wholly sound, were 
looking for a publication on the Articles, were astounded by the ap- 
pearance of that fresh and frolicsome poem. Oxford (at least 
the Oriel common room) and he were becoming more estranged 
daily. How .keenly he felt the estrangement, not from Oxford, 
but from old friends about this time, can be read only in his own 
words. We make no excuse for giving this, one of the gems of his 
Ambarvalia, entire, as the book is scarcely known beyond his own 
circle : 
Qua Cursum Ventus, 


“ As ships, becalmed at eve, that lay 
With canvas drooping, side by side, 
Two towers of sail at dawn of day 
Are scarce long leagues apart descried ; 


“ When fell the night, upsprung the breeze, 
And all the darkling hours they plied, 
Nor dreamt but each the self-same seas 
By each was cleaving side by side: 
“ E’en so—but why the tale reveal 
Of those, whom year by year unchanged, 
Brief absence joined anew to feel, 
Astounded, soul from soul estranged. 
“ At dead of night their sails were filled, 
And onward each rejoicing steered— 
Ah, neither blame, for neither willed, 
Or wist, what first with dawn appeared ! 
“To veer, how vain! On, onward strain, 
Brave barks! In light, in darkness too, 
Through winds and tides one compass guides— 
To that, and your own selves, be true. 
“ But O blithe breeze! and O great seas, 
Though ne'er, that earliest parting past, 
On your wide plain they join again, 
Together lead them home at last, 
“ One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare,— 
O bounding breeze, O rushing seas! 
At last, at last, unite them there !” 

In 1848-49, the revolutionary crisis came on Europe, and Clough’s 
sympathies drew him with great earnestness into the struggles which 
were going on. He was in Paris directly after the barricades, and in 
Rome during the siege, where he gained the friendship of Saffi and 
other leading Italian patriots. His sympathies leaned strongly 
against the Manchester school of politics; indeed, he entertained 
and frequently expressed a warm antipathy to that spirit of com- 
petitive selfishness which the narrow economists are wont to 
praise. Soon afterwards he left Oxford and became the principal 
of University Hall, then just established in connexion with Uni- 
versity College, London. He remained at this post, which however 
did not entirely suit him, till early in 1852. After leaving it he went 
to America, with the intention, we believe, of settling there, if 
an opportunity offered, and gained the friendship of the knot of men 
in New England whose names have made Boston and Cambridge 
(Massachusetts) famous—of Agassiz, Felton, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Emerson, and the rest of the brotherhood. A most graceful token 
of their friendship reached him soon after his return to England, on 
the occasion of his marriage to the granddaughter of the late Mr, 
William Smith, M.P. for Norwich, in the shape of a box full of 
| presents for his wife, to which every one of them had contributed. 
|He had been recalled by the news of his appointment to the 
office in the education branch of the Privy Council, which he held 
till his death. Besides the routine examination work, which 
he performed with his usual thoroughness and conscientiousness, 
he completed his careful revision of Plutarch’s Lives in six volumes, 
which, with very characteristic precision and something also of seru- 
pulous modesty, he termed “ the translation called Dryden’s, corrected 
from the Greek, and revised by A. H. Clough.” In fact, however, 
this undertaking, which had been begun in Boston, consumed all the 
leisure of many years, and involved much anxious scholarship, His 
life in the Council-oflice was exceedingly laborious, for during all the 
latter part of his life he acted also as private secretary to Miss 
Nightingale, a near relative of his wife, devoting many hours, both 
hefore and after his professional duties were over, to aid her in those 
reforms of the military administration to which she has devoted the 
remaining energies of her overtasked life. His health, for a long 


time delicate, finally gave way in the latter months of last year, 





when he was ordered to travel for his health. But neither in France 
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nor in Greece did he find any permanent benefit, though for a time 
his wife, who had joined him about two months ago, had been satisfied 
with his progress. He caught a slight malaria fever on one of the 
Italian lakes, in October, and though he obtained the best medical 
aid at Florence, his exhausted constitution never rallied against the 
apparently trifling ailment. He has left a wife and three children to 
mourn his loss. 
Every one who knew Clough even slightly—and some of the 
most eminent Oxford men of his day have expressed their profound 
grief for his loss—received the strongest impression of the unusual 
breadth and massiveness of his mind. Singularly simple and genial, 
he was unfortunately cast upon a self-questioning age, which led him 
to worry himself with constantly testing the veracity of his own 
emotions. He has delineated in four lines the impression which his 
habitual reluctance to converse on the deeper themes of life made 
upon those of his friends who were attracted by his frauk simplicity. 
In one of his shorter poems he writes : 
“T said, my heart is all too soft ; 

He who would climb and soar aloft, 

Must needs keep ever at his side 

The tonic of a wholesome pride.” 


That expresses the man in avery remarkable manner. He had a 
kind of proud simplicity about him singularly attractive, and often 
singularly disappointing to those who longed to know him well 
He had a fear, which many would think morbid, of leaning much on 
the approbation of the world. And there is one remarkable passage 
in his poems in which he intimates that men who live on the good 
opinion of others might even be benefited by a crime which would 
rob them of that evil stimulant : 
““ Why so is good no longer good, but crime 

Our truest, best advantage, since it lifts us 

Out of the stifling gas of men’s opinion 

Into the vital atmosphere of Truth, 

Where He again is visible, though in anger.” 

So eager was his craving for reality and perfect sincerity, so morbid 
his dislike even for the unreal conventional forms of life, that a mind 
quite unique in simplicity and truthfulness represents ifse/f in his 
poems as 

“ Seeking in vain, in all my store, 
One feeling based on truth.” 

Indeed, he wanted to reach some guarantee for simplicity deeper 
than simplicity itself. We remember his principal criticism on 
America, after returning from his residence in Massachusetts, was that 
the New Englanders were much simpler than the English, and that 
this was the great charm of New England society. His own habits 
were of the same kind, sometimes almost austere in their simplicity. 
Luxury he disliked, and sometimes his friends thought him even 
ascetic. 

This almost morbid craving for a firm base on the absolute re- 
alities of life was very wearing in a mind so self-conscious as 
Clough’s, and tended to paralyze the expression of a certainly great 
genius. He heads some of his poems witha line from Wordsworth’s 
great ode, which depicts perfectly the expression often written in 
the deep furrows which sometimes crossed and crowded his mas- 
sive forehead,— 


“ Blank misgivings of a creature moving about in worlds not realized,” 


Nor did Clough’s great powers ever realize themselves to his 
contemporaries by any outward sign at all commensurate with the 
profound impression which they produced in actual life. But if his 
powers did not, there was much in his character that did produce its full 
effect uponall who knew him. He never looked, even in time of severe 
trial, to his own interest or advancement. He never flinched from the 
worldly loss which his deepest convictions brought on him. Even 
when clouds were thick over his own head, and the ground beneath 
his feet seemed crumbling away, he could still bear witness to an 
eternal light behind the cloud, and tell others that there is solid 
ground to be reached in the end by the weary feet of all who will 
wait to be strong. Let him speak his own farewell in some of his 
latest lines, which have never yet been printed : 


“ Say not the struggle nought availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been things remain. 


“ Though hopes were dupes, fears may be liars, 
It may be in yon, smoke concealed 
Our comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
E’en now possess the peaceful field ; 


“For though the tired wave, idly breaking, 
here no tedious inch to gain, 
Far back, through creak and inlet making, 
Came, silent flooding in, the main— 
“ And not through eastern windows only 
When daylight comes comes in the light, 


a 
Fine Arts. 
THE ART-CULTURE OF ITALY. 

TueEReE nas been, of late years, a natural, and not an unjust, reygl, 
sion of feeling on the subject of Italian art. In the earlier part ¢f 
ithe present century, in the days of Byron, and Shelley, and Goe 
Italy was even spoken of, and sung of, as the classic land of art, We 
were taught to believe that there only was art really worshipped, tha 
there only could art be studied, and that there, and there alone, Was 
the home of all true artists. Exaggerated sentiment, as usual, 
duced a reaction. We were asked so often whether we knew the 
land, that we got to know it only too well. The cypress, in ow 
eyes, lost its grace; the odour of the myrtle faded; the marbjp 
palaces looked tumble-down ; and the mule-tracks, we thought, woulj 
_ been improved, as roads, by mending. So, in like manner, y 
feeling grew up that the art-claims of modern Italy had been mug) 
over-estimated. The poets of our own land were undoubted) 
superior to those of Italy; in music, Germany had an undisputed 
pre-eminence ; the sculptors of the North surpassed those of Souther 
tee while the French school of painters, with all their faults, 
produced works of far higher merit than their Italian rivals, [hp 
consequence of these discoveries was necessarily to throw doubts on 
the whole assumption that Italy had any special claim to be called 
the artist-land. 

Now, without entering on any minute art criticisms, we think tha 
the justice of these assumptions is worth examining from a popular 
point of view. We admit freely that, within the last half-century, 
Ttaly has not been the fruitful parent of great artists. In literature 
Alfieri, Manzoni, and Nicolini can hardly claim more than an average 
lace in the second class of authors. Farini’s unfinished History of 
Vtaly, the most remarkable, to our minds, of modern Italian Writings, 
belongs rather to the domain of politics than of art. Of the chief 
Italian composers, Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Pacini, and Verdi, the 
first is the only one who stands at all on a level with the great 
German masters; and even this would, probably, be disputed by 
professed musical connoisseurs. As vocalists, the Italians have more 
than held their own against other nations ; but the mere gift of voiee, 
unaccompanied by musical science, can scarcely be called an art of 
high order. On the stage, there has been no Italian dramatist of 
more than local reputation. As individual actors, probably Ristori, 
Salvini, and Sadowsky could not easily be matched in Europe ; but 
the stage of Italy, taken as a whole, is immeasurably inferior to that 
of France or Germany. In architecture there is no modern Italian 
building of first-class merit, while in sculpture Canova is not equal to 
Thorwaldsen’; and of living artists Benzoni and Tenevani are, at the 
most, of not superior calibre to either Gibson or Power. Amo 
Italian painters we cannot mention a name at the present day whieh 
is widely known out of Italy; and, indeed, in no branch of art, with, 
perhaps, the single exception of the drama, can we fix on any artist 
who is entitled to the repute of genius. 

There are reasons, undoubtedly, which, more or less, account for 
this dearth of genius. The vexed question whether art flourishes 
most under a despotism or a free Government, is never likely to be 
settled conclusively, but we think few persons will deny that art 
requires, as a necessity of existence, patronage of some kind or 
other, either of princes or of the public. In art as well as other 
matters, the old political economical rule holds good, that where 
there is no demand there is no supply. Now, in Italy, of late years, 
there has been no demand for high art. Not one of the petty Italian 
potentates was a liberal, still less an enlightened, patron of art. 
wealthy noble families are not many in number, and, as a rule, the 
Italian aristocracy were the least educated class, relatively to their 
position, in the country. Great commercial fortunes were almost 
unheard of, and the educated middle class was too impoverished to 
supply the place of an art public. The Church was about the best 
patron of the artist, but her patronage was eminently undiscriminat- 
ing; and, moreover, the rapid decrease in the extent and value of 
Church property ever since the French revolution bas crippled the 
means of the few religious establishments which really provideda 
field for the artist. Add to these causes the fact that during the 
last forty years of agitation and insurrection all the powers and 
energies of the Italian mind have been devoted to political action, 
and there is little cause to wonder that the great artists of modem 
Italy have been but few. Unknown Raphaels, and Dantes, and 
Michael Angelos may have worn out their large brains and larger 
hearts in the prisons of Spielberg, the hulks of Naples, or the 
bagnios of Civita Vecchia. ‘The land which in one generation has 
roduced in the world of politics Manin and Mazzini, Gioberti and 
)Y Azeglio, Garibaldi and Cavour, may well be excused if in other 
fields she has remained barren. . 
Yet» though Italy is no longer the land fof great artists, she is 
still, in our belief, the land par excellence of art. The popular appre- 
ciation of art is more general there than elsewhere; the raw mate 
rial out of which artists are made still remains there undiminished. 
Let us endeavour to point out the obvious evidence which exists m 
support of our theory. The first thing which strikes the most care 
less traveller is the artistic beauty of all Italian cities. Of course the 
splendour of the climate has a good deal to do with our perception © 
the merits of Italian architecture. Beneath that glorious sunlight, 
against that deep blue sky, and amidst that rich revelry of colour, 
the most ordinary of buildings possesses a clearness of outline and 3 
brightness of aspect, which, to a Northern eye, supplies the place of 
beauty. It is true, too, that in every town almost the buildings of 
architectural merit are of old date and standing. However, the m0 





In front the sun climbs slow—how slowly ! 
But westward—look! the land is bright.” 


dern Italians, if they have added little to the works of their fore- 
fathers, have destroyed nothing. The new buildings (if we except 
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those like the Pitti palace, of German origin) harmonize with the old. | of Diomed’s valour or of the scoutage of Ulysses in the Iliad. In 

What works there are, are good, The new Lung’ Arno at Florence | reality, the English poet had an even harder task before him than 

js one of the finest streets in Europe, while the town of Turin has) Homer. The different legends of Greek tribes which were fused 

heen converted, in a few years, from a barrack-like collection of half-| together into the one story of Troy, were pretty certainly composed 
fished streets into a city of palaces. The temporary structures, | within some three or four hundred years, and at a time when the 
yan up in haste during the last few months in different pers Italy, | changes of civilization were slow. But the romances of which 
evince high architectural talent. It is impossible to believe that the | Arthur is the ceutre extend over more than a thousand years, be- 

itects who constructed the Chamber of Deputies at Turin, the | ginning when paganism haunted the forest shades of England, and 
Exhibition building at Florence, and the decorations for Victor Ema-| only dying out in the century of Calvin and Cervantes. They may 
puel’s entry at Naples and Palermo, are not capable of producing | be ‘briefly arranged in four main divisions: the mythological, in 
works of enduring merit. ’ | which the interest is that ofa fairy tale, as in the “Mabinogion ;” the 

The development of literature in Italy the moment that a free | political, asin “Geoffreyof Monmouth,” where Arthur is a king, states- 
Government makes its existence possible, is something wonderful. | man, and conqueror; the chivalrous, as in the “ Morte d’Arthur,” 
The periodical press takes root in Italian soil with almost unparal-, where Arthur is a knight ; and the grotesque, which came in towards 
jeled facility. At Turin, Naples, Milan, and Florence the number of | the Renaissance, and of which a few stanzas in Ariosto are the only 
daily — varies from ten to twenty in each town, and the circu-| well-known specimen. Fortunately for Arthurian romance, Boiardo 
Jation of several of them is counted by many thousands. The con-| and his compeers were better acquainted with the life of Charle- 
siction that a newspaper ought to contain news as well as essays is magne, and spent their graceful wit upon the paladins of Ronces- 
only slowly dawning on the Italian mind; but some of the daily | valles. The two works in which Rabelais coupled Merlin and Arthur 

ers, such as the Nazione of Florence, the Nazionale of Naples, | with Gargantua and Pantagruel attracted little attention when they 

the Perseveranza of Milan, have considerable literary merit. | appeared, and are now irretrievably buried in their own slime. 

The tone of the whole Italian press is in general refined and courteous,| It need scarcely be said that Mr. Tennyson has shown an ar- 
and very free from personal invective. Of popular native romances | tistic skill in quarrying amid the ruins of the past for the stones 
there are as yet but few; but the sale of French novels translated | of his own great work. The mere fact that his incongruities are 
into Italian is very large. The current literature of the day is almost | scarcely suspected, except by scholars, is his best apology. Never- 
exclusively political. In the amusements, too, of the people, as well | theless, true lovers of the real Arthur of Camelot, whose name 
as in their literature, we fancy we can trace a natural refinement of | quickened the pulses of crusaders, look with very mixed feelings upon 
nature. Brutal amusements of any kind, if you except the horse- the “Tdyls of the King.” The song is sweet, but it is not the song 
races in the Papal States, are almost unknown. In every good-sized | that charmed us when we were young. In spite of the poet’s large 
town there are one or more theatres always well filled. Though the | knowledge and skill in reproducing minute details, Arthur, and 
merit of the individual actors is, as we have said, rarely great, and | Arthur’s life, have changed their character in his hands. The com- 
though the pieces acted are very generally of French extraction, the | mon answer to this is, that he has risen glorified from the tomb, the 
Italian theatre ought to rank high. Little attention is paid to| sins of his hot blood no longer semen against him, and the 
scenery, and the whole interest of the piece centres on the style of | pious knight exalted into the Christ-like man. We doubt whether 
the author and the acting of the players. In consequence, the subor- | this argument will bear examination. But even if the moral pur- 
dinate actors play with a vigour and originality we have never seen pose of Arthur’s life has been elevated, it has been at the expense of 
equalled elsewhere, and the star system is almost unknown. On an | the whole moral conception that underlays the“ Morte d’Arthur.” Nor, 
Italian stage, such a company as Madame Ristori chose to surround | perhaps, can any beauties of execution redeem the essential imper- 
herself with abroad would not loug be tolerated. Italy is the only | fections of a work of art whose parts are incongruous. The story of 
civilized country where the impromptu improvized drama still sur-, Enid and Geraint belongs to a century of stern barbarism, and no 
vives. At the people’s theatres, like the San Carlino at Naples, the | colouring or softening down can adapt it to the times of chivalry. It 
invention of the favourite actor is only surpassed in rapidity by the | reflects the manners of men who held that women were made to bear 
comprehension of the audience. For the time, the audience and actor | burdens and breed children ; and Geraint, who drives his wife before 
seem to become one, every listener being in some sort himself an | him and gives her horses to tend, is of quite other ancestry from 
actor. As an Italian improvisatore is reputed to have said, “ Abroad | Galahad and*Perceval. The Norman minstrels were so sensible of 
I fitd plenty of hearers, but in Italy alone I find ears.” In consider- | this, that, although they retained the story for the charms of its in- 
ing the art-development of the Italian people, the gorgeous cere- | cidents, they refined away all the more brutal passages. The dwarf 
monial of the Catholic Church ought not to be forgotten. It is! who strikes at Guinevere’s maid with his whip, is described in the old 
evident that the churches and the services must be arranged to suit | Welsh story as making the blood spirt from her cheek, and Mr. 
the taste of the congregations, and a people which can take such | Tennyson, like Chrestien de Troyes before him, has softened the out- 
delight in pictures and ornaments and vestments and anthems, may | rage into insult. Still, when all had been done, it retained too much 
possibly be childish in disposition, but has certainly a keen sense of | savage simplicity to harmonize with the cycle of the Round Table, 
art-beauty. It must also be a love of art which brings the common | and Malory followed a wise instinct in rejecting it. Will any man 
people in such crowds on “festa” days to the public galleries of | calmly say that Mr. Tennyson’s Geraint is worthy the fellowship of 
picture and sculpture. | Arthur and Lancelot ? 

Of all eee san the Italians are the best. It is this fact, more} In the second Idyl, Mr. Tennyson inexplicably adopts the lowest 
than any other, which causes so many foreign sculptors to reside in| or grotesque version of Merlin’s death. Even Malory, who had 
Italy. At Rome, or Florence, or Carrara, workmen are to be found | seen the last knight die on the scaffold, and whose version is cloth of 
in numbers who are artists as well as workmen, and to whom their | frieze upon cloth of gold, is more merciful to Vivien’s fair fame 
work is a labour of love. In the same way, every trade which | than the Poet Laureate, who gives her the blandishments, the heart- 
— upon art flourishes in Italy above other countries. Mosaic lessness, and the wanton treachery of a Parisian lorette. But 
work, cameo engraving, and gold-ornament making, are all handi-| Malory, who makes his heroine escape by this desperate remed 
crafts for which Ttaly is conspicuous. Pictures, also, can be copied from an engrossing fondness which she dreads and loathes, thoug 
there, and antiquities reproduced, with an artistic skill unintelligible he is far above the level of the pseudo Beda, whom Mr. Tennyson 
to other nations. seems to have followed, has none the less ruined an exquisite episode 

To us, however, the most remarkable evidence of the art-culture of | of medieval romance. The short sketch of the “ Lady of the Lake,” 
the Italians lies in the refinement of the common people. You cannot which M. Villemain gave in his lectures, and the more elaborate 
talk with an Italian, hardly, of any station without finding that he has | version which M. de la Villemarqué has founded on Robert de 
some opinion of his own on art and music. It is this same power of Borron’s “ Merlin,” agree in their main features, and are pretty cer- 
appreciation which makes the lower Italians so much pleasanter to tainly true to the old conception, which Vivien’s very name, meaning 
our minds as companions than the same class in other countries. | “ fairy” or “ wood-nymph,” seems to express. The outline of the story 
Every Italian is, in his own eyes, an artist, and with some of the may be briefly traced. Merlin, transformed into a beardless student, 
faults of an artist has many of his merits also. How far this art-cul- and roaming through the woods of Broceliande in the early spring, 
ture is of national value to Italy compared with what we call higher meets beside a fountain the young and beautiful Vivien, whose fai 
qualities, may be questioned, but that this culture does exist will mother has endowed her at birth with three gifts’: that she sh 
not be disputed by any one who has lived long in Italy. inspire love in the wisest man, shall bend him to her will in every- 

— __________, | thing, and shall lea#n all that she wishes to know from him. Merlin, 














a nas | unconscious of the spell, and amused at the naive innocence of the 
B O O K S. young girl, calls up before her a fata morgana of castles and knights 
= adies. From that day forward he is inextricably hers; she has 
WW Ny , : * recognized the man assigned her by destiny, and he obeys a power 
It ina); ARTHUR AND MERLIN. ies stronger than his own. "But his frequent journeys to Arthur's court 

T is a little strange that Mr. Tennyson’s “ Idyls of the King” have | afflict her; she cannot bear that he should live for the world and 


never yet. been criticized from the historical point of view. His ad- fame, while she lives only for him. Therefore is it that she draws from 
murers seem to have surrendered themselves to an influence so strong | jim the last secrets of his magic book, and throws him into an en- 
— —— quamination, when o_o = van world whick: chanted sleep, from which he wakes up in a garden surrounded by an 
wand of the enchanter has oe et the very form of impassable hawthorn hedge. Thenceforth he is only a voice and a 
oom ee agg oe ae a ae ee oe nag great name among men ; for a time Arthur’s knights come in quest 
Ey s I er ee eee Aeagg etheg sent wey ous. of him, and are suffered to enter the garden ; but gradually the know- 
erard Hall’s epic of “ King Arthur” has been transformed into a | ledge of the wizard’s home is lost. He, the wise from his cradle, 
ea of by a connected = one = her rd a | lives on amid the woods of Broceliande with Vivien, who shall be 
es and landscapes ; but each as complete in itself as the episodes young till the world dies : he is “ lost to life and use, and name and 


——>—- 








* Myrdhinn, ou 0 Enchanteur Merlin: son Histoire, ses uvres, son Influence. Par le fame “vg but, as he tells Gawain in his last interview, “The madness 
te Hersart de la Villemarqué. London: D. Nutt. which comes of love is pardonable, and such is mine.” Probably this 


King Arth id his Knights of the & Table. © led and ; 2 4 ; 
aT. London: Grifiiths and | aH — SSS Gr | charming story is based upon the old legend, if it be not history, of 
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the actual Merlin’s madness, and on the classical superstition which 
believed that the man who saw a wood-nymph was thenceforward 
bereaved of sense (nympholeptic). But in the hands of the chivalrous 
romancers it has become the type and eternal embodiment of strong 
supernatural passion whose divine unreality controls the will without 
dimming the spiritual vision, and builds itself a fairy home at once 
within and outside the limits of the visible world. It was a subtle 
instinct of art that associated these thoughts with Merlin. Rinaldo 
in Armida’s garden—the knight deserting his enterprise—is con- 
temptible ; no man may look backwards who has set out towards 
Jerusalem. But throughout Merlin’s life, the marvels of his prophetic 
intellect so far predominate above any moral characteristics or purpose, 
that he seems to be raised into humanity by the passion to which 
he sacrifices his career. Anyhow, let Mr. Tennyson’s admirers judge 
for themselves whether the dotard cheated by the harlot is a nobler 
subject for art than the prophet bidding the world go by and throw- 
ing himself at the feet of love. 

We may pass briefly over “ Elaine,” an almost exact reproduction 
of the old story, and no doubt owing something to Mr. Tennyson’s 
delicate workmanship. But the last Idyl, exquisite as a mere piece 
of poetry, is so strange a departure from the whole spirit of the Ar- 
thurian romance, as to involve the whole question which of two con- 
ceptions of art and character is the higher. Mr. Tennyson conceives 
Arthur as the faultless man, almost perfect in passionless nobility of 
mind, and erring only because he sometimes forgets the frail woman 
at his side in his dreams of a better world. To those who accept this 
ideal, Guinevere’s sin appears wanton and inexcusably foul: the whole 
effect of her penitence is impaired by the picture of her loose thouglits 
and vacillating will. Evidently the artist has felt the extreme dif- 
ficulty of drawing Arthur after his own design. We rather feel the 
king’s presence than see him throughout the Idyls till the last scene 
in which he rides to the convent at Amesbury. And herein lies, we 
think, the first fault, that of having conceived a knight and states- 
man from the reflective, rather than from the practical point of view; 
as a thinker and preacher, rather than a doer in the world. Decker’s 
beautiful praise of our Lord as “the first true gentleman the world 
e’er knew,” is justified by the meekness, the long suffering, the un- 
wearying protest against wrong that found their final expression on 
Calvary. But as Jesus Christ’s life was the complement and purification 
of existing society in the Roman world, the very prominence which it 

ve tothe spiritual attributes that had been obscured or forgotten, 
threw into the shade the more vulgar human qualities of adventure, 
bravery, and sustained purpose. An exclusively Christian view of life, if 
we limit Christian to the outline of the Gospel narrative, is, therefore, 
apt to appear feminine and unsubstantial, just as pictures of our Lord, 
from Thomas of Mutina down to Ary Scheffer, idealize purity and meck- 
ness to the refining away of power. Here, we think, is Mr. Tennyson’s 
first fault. His description of Arthur is so studied|ly Christian, that it 
challenges comparison with a model which it caunot possihly surpass, 
which it must fall short of. More than this, Arthur’s place in the 
world as king and knight, demands that he should not only be the 
best man of his day in the closet, but the best in field and council. 
It is difficult to close Mr. Tennyson’s book without a feeling that 
Lancelot, though faulty and bad, was more thorough a man than his 
master, and that Guinevere’s frailty had some excuse in the facts 
of our common nature. Nor is this feeling diminished by the 
changed character which Mr. Tennyson has given to the last meet- 
ing at Amesbury. Arthur’s speech to his wife, telling her of her 
great sin, and of the wasted purpose of his life and royalty, is that of 
a weak, not of a strong man; it is tainted with self-seekimg and love 
of the world’s report; it is not even strong feeling, for men who 
feel strongly do not speak much. It is difficult to resist the impression 
that here isa garrulous good man, who has got his wife at advantage, 
and makes the most of it. Surely if Arthur was to meet Guinevere 
again, his silence would have been more eloquent than words ; a look, 
a pressure of the hand, would have told how deeply he felt and how 
tenderly he forgave. But Malory’s version is really truer to human 
nature and art. He sends Arthur to the battle which is his last, 
with his great grief unspoken and his thoughts absorbed in the misery 
of his kingdom. It is Lancelot, not the king, who comes after his 
old master’s disappearance to the convent at Amesbury, in order 
that he may take her in whom “ he has had his earthly joy” into his 
own country with him. But Guinevere has been sobered by the 
shock of public infamy and war. She declares her penitence 
before the veiled sisters and her waiting-women. “ ‘Through this 
knight and me all these wars were wrought, and the death of the 
most noble knights of the world; for through our love that we have 
loved together is my most noble lord slain. Therefore, wit thou well, 
Sir Lancelot, I am set in such a plight to get my soul’s health, and 
yet I trust through God’s grace that after my death for to have the 
sight of the blessed face of Jesu Christ, a at the dreadful day of 
doom to sit on his right side. For as sinful creatures as ever was | 
are saints in heaven.” Surely this is a higher picture of the woman 
and the man: Arthur dying without a querulous word, and Guinevere 
telling over his grave how great the | were that had perished 
through her sin. 

But it is in the whole conception of Arthur’s relations to his knights 
that Mr. Tennyson has most entirely deviated from the original. Arthur 
was never thought of in the middle ages as the best man of his 
court; his youth had been stained with a foul crime, the adultery of 
which Modred was the issue; and Galahad is the sinless knight who 
achieves the Sangreal. It is a minor but a great advantage that the 
life of the ideal gentleman should not be traversed by any vulgar dis- 
grace ; that sin should not gibe and chatter in the shadow of awful 
goodness. Disguise it to ourselves as we may, we think the worse 


ae 
of Arthur for his wife having betrayed him, and the feeling rests on ojg 
experience, that the man must be somewhat in fault where the 
is depraved. He has either chosen lightly or handled her ill. 
there is something immoral in the spectacle of heroic greatness and 
purity when these decline causelessly upon shame and ruin, We 
want no vulgar success for our hero; let him die like Galahad whep 
the work he has set himself is done, but let him not have lived alto, 
gether in vain. Now, in the old romances, Arthur’s fate is the exact 
retribution for his sin. There is an Até in his life—the spectre of 
dark crime—that pursues him and strikes him down in the full glory 
of his court. He falls because he has sinned: he is dishonoured gs 
he dishonoured another : and the instrument of his ruin is the son of 
his adulterous bed. The stern justice and the large mercy of Gog 
meet in his history. He was brave, and therefore glorious ; genero 
and he gathered friends around him ; giving his blood for his country 
and therefore to be honoured through all time ; but he was frail and 
passionate, and he falls. Is it a higher art that finds the cause of his 
ruin in a greatness that will not let him understand his fellows, and 
a purity that cannot conciliate love? _ 

A good prose summary of Arthur’s life would be a great gain to 
the public. It ought to be a compilation like Malory’s, from the 
works of old writers, and as much as possible in their words, but it 
should be shorter and homogeneous. Geoffrey of Monmouth should 
be used sparingly, and the monstrous because magical loves of Tris. 
tram and Iseult Trad better be omitted. A long series of mere adyep. 
tures would be wearisome ; and as the Quest of the Sangreal and the 
Morte d’Arthur should be the basis of the work, it might easily be 
compressed into a single volume. We opened J. T. K.’s book with 
the vn that it might supply this want. We regret that we can say 
nothing in its favour. It is chiefly taken from Geoffrey ; Malory’s 
exquisite style has been tampered with and spoiled ; and an absurd 
puritanism has led the compiler to omit all notice of Lancelot’s rela. 
tions with Guinevere. ‘This is really too bad, and it is no excuse to 
say that the book was intended to find a place in boys’ libraries. A 
schoolboy who has read the Bible and Shakspeare, and who construes 
Ovid and Horace in his class, may surely be trusted to know the bare 
fact that Guinevere was unfaithful ; the more so as Malory’s language, 
though Homerically simple, is never in itself indelicate. The best we 
can say is, that we wish any book success tliat familiarizes Euglishmen 
with Arthur’s name, and that we heartily hope the present attempt may 
be the first of many. Asa substitute for that morbid psychology of 
the playground which has lately become fashionable, the worst book 
of chivalrous romance will be a great positive gain. 





TOM BROWN AT OXFORD.* 

Ir is not often that considerable literary power is found in connexion 
with the ethical instincts of a genuine wrestler—we do not mean, of 
course, with the spirit of irritable, nervous antagonism, for that is 
one of the commonest types of literary temperament—but with that 
which loves a struggle for its own sake, and is happier in it, and less 
likely to contract a deeper prejudice thereby than in a life of tranquil 
sympathy or observation. There is something usually of softness of 
nature inherent in literary power, and something also of a softening 
effect resulting from its exercise. Literary creativeness begins in 
flexible, and even feminine sympathies, and is apt to end in melting 
away the healthy firmness of moral convictions. Nowhere do we find 
more limpness of mind, or latitudinarianism in the weakest sense, 
than among the literary class. Partly, as we have said, this arises 
from the wide and genial tastes which render men literary; partly 
from the modes of thought to which those tastes lead. Literature 
necessarily softens the austerity of many a traditional moral judg- 
ment, Its motto is, Zmollit mores nec sinit esse feros. The habit of 
looking at human character as a study which it is pleasant to explore, 
rather than as a power for good or evil which it 1s necessary either 
to obey or to control, is apt to undermine the personal view of good 
or evil. It leads us to think of human acts, impulses, and affections 
as phenomena due to complex and hidden currents of the great world 
of Nature, with which it is as Quixotic to do battle as with the re 
volving sails of the windmillitself. Sympathy, from which springs so 
much of the knowledge of human character, melts away much both of 
the defensive and aggressive military spirit; and the habits which litera- 
ture forms too often complete the + ba ed process. This tendency of 
literary tastes robs our literature of a great part of its life and anima- 
tion. Those who enter most fullyinto the secrets of human nature, seem 
to care nothing for its battles ; to them it is enough to receive true pic- 
torial impressions of the many contests in which they do not care to 
mingle; while, on the other hand, militant minds generally have their 
surface too much disturbed by the stir and emotion of the strife to be 
clear cameras for the scenes around them. Indeed, this is more or 
less true of Mr. Kingsley, who was the first of the wrestling novelists. 
None of his pictures are clearly drawn, though many are ve 
finely conceived. ‘There is a turbidness about the medium whie 
always, more or less, confuses the outlines, and sometimes dims the 
purity. of the picture. But there is none of this haze about Mr. 

ughes’s mind. The images of the men whom he paints for us are 
often mere sketches, and generally reflect characters of a simple 
structure; but they are as clear and vivid as the hills in a bright 
autumn sunlight, when the mists have risen, and the landscape seems 
cut in crystal. . 
In fact, there is nothing turbid or passionate at all in the wrestling 
instinct which runs through the fascinating history of Tom Brown’s 
school and college life. The great vis with which it is written is not, 
however, purely ethical. There is much in it of the mere expanding 








* Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom Brown's School Days.” 
Macmillan. 
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elasticity of vital force measuring itself cheerfully against the other 
forces of the world, delighting in the sense of honourable rivalry, 
and respecting those  e of natural aristocracy which result from 
such rivalry : there is still more of genuine reverence for intrinsic 
bility of character, and of appreciation for the strange influence 
aich the “ weak things of the world” can exert in confounding the 
i hty when the faintness of that influence arises from its divine- 
= The pleasure in hearty battle of all kinds which runs through 
om volumes, is not the pleasure belonging to the battle of hot 
blood, but rather arises in a genial faith that the truth of life is 
nerally best tested by such battling. The author seems to have 
Coal ty conflicts, generally friendly and never blind, to recognize 
. own and others’ strength and weakness; in short, to have found 
hearty strife the first condition of true order and true peace. Just 
as there are minds which gain their insight into truth chiefly by 
sympathy and reflection, so there are others which gain it principally 
by sympathy and wrestling—by a fair struggle with the influences, 
whether friendly or hostile, which conflict with their own previous im- 
ressions. Such anature, apparently, has the author of these volumes ; 
fe settles the true relations of life by provisional struggles in which 
we may say either that moral nobility reckons more than force, or 
that it counts by its marvellous influence in subduing and developing 
force. Even in the Oxford boat races, which he describes with so 
vivid and brilliant a pen, he makes you see equanimity of character 
telling on the crew as much as physical force,—nobility almost as 
strong as strength. And if we look carefully at the sunny pictures 
which fill these tales of school and college life, the keen percep- 
tive faculty which they imply is of that practical kind which consists 
quite as much in the vigilance of a wakeful will measuring itself 
inst the obstacles of life, as in the acuteness of a wakeful eye. 
Hren the characters are gauged in great measure by the tone given 
out in those slight mutual jars by which moral mettle is tested. And 





ihe humour pervading the book, which is thoroughly genial and 
enjoyable, springs mainly from the quick consciousness of broad 
contrasts between the purposes of different nat ures when they | 
come into blind collision, needlessly and blindly knocking their heads | 

ther in the narrow eagerness of their various pursuits. In short, 
it is humour of Carlyle’s genus. 

Delightful as “ Tom Brown’s School Days” seemed to us, we have | 
enjoyed yet more the Oxford life. One of Mr. Hughes’s greatest lite- | 
rary merits is that he really can depict mental and moral growth. Tom 
Brown keeps the same type of cheracter throughout, but he changes 
from year to year. In the school life, all the usual moral dangers of | 
astrong, hearty, and healthily animal, but intrinsically noble and simple | 
nature, are vigorously delineated. But in the Oxford life there was a 
far more difficult task—to draw the half morbid fermentation through 
which almost all men pass in early manhood, and yet to adapt it to | 
the simple and healthy type of chatacter chosen—to pick out the | 
appropriate intellectual, moral, and sentimental phases of development 
—and to show Tom Brown working himself gradually clear again to- | 
wards the mature form of the well-marked early type. All this Mr. 
Hughes has done with very remarkable success, and, without any | 
wandering from his main purpose, has given us some of the most 
fresh and humorous English village pictures we have ever met with. | 
We can only attempt in this review to indicate some of the leading 
thoughts and most vigorous pictures in the book. 

All the figures by whom Tom Brown is surrounded at Oxford are 
skilfully chosen to bring out the broad common grain, and hearty, 
practical warmth of the central character. The high-minded, but not 
very amiable and rather atrabilious servitor, Mr. Hardy, who is Tom’s | 
main friend throughout the book, is in curiously well-marked con- | 
trast to him, because he-.also is of the athlete type. Yet the pictures | 
are as different as they can be. We never thorougliy like Hardy, | 
from beginning to end; while we never cease to like Tom for a| 
moment. Both are of the broad grain of practical Englishmen; but 
the one is of a hard and stiff, the other of an open, flexible type; the 
one self-conscious, reserved, and almost jealous; the other unconscious, 
frank, and pliant. The jars between the two men are very skilfully 
drawn, and are made to illustrate the most sombre and the most 
genial influences of University life; its influence on a man who, 
wrapt up chiefly within himself, extorts the maximum of intellectual 

efit and social induration from an uncongenial at ne gor and 
its influence on a man who answers readily to every social attraction 
of the place, and is not exposed to its harder discipline. The scene 
in which the austere Hardy takes Tom to task with schoolmasterish 
dictatorialness for his attentions to a pretty girl of poor station, —over- 
shooting the mark by his curt, magisterial manner,—and the tumult 
of self-assertion which the quarrel and the blank exposure of his own 
— arouses in Tom’s heart, is one of the most powerful in the 

x: 


“*T don’t mind your sneers, Brown,’ said Hardy, as he tramped up and 
down with his arms locked behind him; ‘I have taken on myself to speak 
te you about this; I should be no true friend if I shirked it. I’m four 
years older than you, and have seen more of the world and of this place 
than you. You shan’t go on with this folly, this sin, for want of warning.’ 
*So it seems,’ said Tom, doggedly. ‘ Now I think I’ve had warning enough ; 
suppose we drop the subject.’ Hardy stopped in his walk, and turned on Tom 
With a look of anger. ‘Not yet,’ he said firmly; ‘ you know best how and 
why you have done it, but you know that somehow or other you have made 
that girl like you.” ‘Suppose I have, what then? whose business is that 
but mine and hers?’ ‘It's the business of every one who won't stand by 
and see the devil’s game played under his nose if he can hinder it.’ * What 
right have you to talk about the devil's game to me?’ said Tom. ‘I'll tell 
you what, if you and I are to keep friends, we had better drop this subject.’ 
‘If we are to keep friends we must go to the bottom of it. There are only 
two endings to this sort of business, and you know it as well as I.’ ‘A right 
a®d wrong one, eh? and because you call me your friend you assume that 





my end will be the wrong one.’ ‘I do call you my friend, and I say 
the end must be the wrong one here. There's no right end. Think of your 
family. You don’t mean to say—you dare not tell me, that you will m 
her.’ ‘1 dare not tell you!’ said Tom, starting up in his turn ; ‘I dare 
you or any man anything I please, But I won't tell you or any man any- 
thing on compulsion.’ ‘I repeat,’ went on Hardy, ‘ you dare not say you 
mean to marry her. You don’t mean it—and, as you don't, to kiss her 
as you did to-night * *So you were sneaking behind to watch me,’ 
burst out Tom, chafing with rage, and glad to find any handle for 
a quarrel. The two men stood fronting one another, the younger 
writhing with a sense of shame and outraged pride, and longi 
for a fierce answer—a blow—anything to give vent to the furies which 
were tearing him. But at the end of a few seconds the elder answered, 
calmly and slowly: ‘ I will not take those words from any man; you had 
better leave my rooms.’ ‘If I do, I shall not come back till you have 
altered your opinions.’ ‘You need not come back till you have altered 
yours.” The next moment Tom was in the passage; the next, striding up 
and down the inner quadrangle in the pale moonlight. Poor fellow! it was 
no pleasant walking ground for him. Is it worth our while to follow him 
up and down in his tramp? We have most of us walked the like marches 
at one time or another of our lives. The memory of them is by no means 
one which we can dwell on with pleasure, Times they were of blinding 
and driving storm, and howling winds, out of which voices as of evil spirits 
spoke close in our ears—tauntingly, temptingly whispering to the mischiev- 
ous wild beast which lurks in the bottom of all our hearts, now, ‘ Rouse up; 
art thou a man and darest not do this thing?’ now, ‘ Rise, kill and eat—It 
is thine, wilt thou not take it? Shall the flimsy scruples of this teacher, 
or the sanctified cant of that, bar thy way, and balk thee of thine own? 
Thou hast strength to brave them—to brave all things, in earth, or heaven, 
or hell; put out thy strength, and be aman !’” 

It is certainly in keeping with the type of Tom Brown’s character, 
but it is somewhat unfortunate that it should be so, that none of the 
more characteristic intellectual influences of Oxford take any 
powerful hold of him. One of the best sketches, that of Grey, the 
shy, nervous, scrupulous high-churchman, remains throughout a 
sketch, simply because the substance of his character has no affinity 
with that of Tom Brown’s, and could not be brought in in detail ex- 
cept by main foree. For the same reason, the more purely intel- 





{ lectual type of Oxford man, Blake, who is again admirably sketched, 


appears in outline only, and has no close concern with the progress 
of the book. We regret this the more, as he is, in some measure 
the type of the modern Oriel school, though a cross between that an 
the fast set. In a book on Oxford University Life, we should have 
been glad of a careful study, illustrating the intellectual characteris- 
tics of this school. They are skilfully outlined, but only outlined in 
a letter from Hardy (who is “coaching” Blake) to his friend : 

“T think I have told you, or you must have seen it for yourself, that my 
father’s principles are true blue, as becomes a sailor of the time of the great 
war, while his instincts and practice are liberal in the extreme. Our 
rector, on the contrary, is liberal in principles, but an «aristocrat of the 
aristocrats in instinct and practice. They are always ready enough there- 
fore to do battle, and Blake delights in the war, and fans it and takes part 
in it as a sort of free lance, laying little logical pitfals for the combatants 
alternately, with that deferential manner of his. He gets some sort of 
intellectual pleasure, I suppose, out of seeing where they ought to tumble 
in; for tumble in they don't, but clear his pitfals in their stride—at least 
my father does—quite innocent of having neglected to distribute his 
middle term; and the rector, if he has some inkling of these traps, brushes 
them aside, and disdains to spend powder on any one but his old adversary 
and friend. Besides putting some history and science into him 
(scholarship he does not need), I shall be satisfied if I can make him give 
up his use of the pronoun ‘ you’ before he goes. In talking of the corn 
laws, or foreign policy, or India, or any other political subject, however 
interesting, he will never identify himself as an Englishman; and ‘ you do 
this,’ or ‘ you expect that’ is for ever in his mouth, speaking of his own 
countrymen. I believe if the French were to land to-morrow on Portland, 
he would comment on our attempts to dislodge them as if he had" no con- 
cern with the business except as a looker-on.” 

The purely fast set belong more naturally to Tom’s world, and are 
very graphically delineated in the persons of Drysdale and his 
gentlemen-commoner friends. Our only complaint of the college life is, 
that except Tom and Hardy, all the characters are mere sketches— 
none of them finished pictures. Little as we hear of them, we long 
to know more. What became of Grey? Did he go to Rome, or was 
he too shy for that bold-faced Church? If so, Did he settle down 
finally into night schools or patristic theology—the beneficent or the 
scholarly type of “ high aa dry?” Why are we not told what de- 
gree Blake took in the end; and why have we none of the old 
Rugby figures again, except East’s? We yearned after Digges and 
Martin; and should have preferred even the Slogger to Miller. [t 
was almost a waste of power to introduce so many new figures, in- 
stead of deepening the nse in the old characters. 

But we must not leave this delightful picture of University life 
without some specimen of the fresh rural scenes which diversi 
and yet properly belong to it. Tom Brown’s early education an 
best nature, as well as the result of his greatest moral temptation at 
Oxford, naturally lead him into very close relation with the agricul- 
tural labourers in his native county, and nothing is more skilful and 
thoughtful in the book than the way in which his extra-academical 
life is woven in with the fruits of his social and mental culture at 
Oxford. Social temptations, rather than individual ones, beset him 
from the first ; and, consequently, social problems rather than indi- 
vidual ones press on his intellect as it gradually ripens. His actual 
life has drawn him into close intercourse with that class that is so 
hardly used in the agricultural districts around his home, and it is 
his warm sympathy with that class which first shakes his faith in the 
aristocratic theory of English society. . Hence the village scenes, 
which are interspersed throughout the book, are really as essential to 
the student’s life at Oxford, as they are fresh and graphic. In one 
very powerful scene, but too long for extract, Tom, who has perplexed 
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himself very much with the justice or injustice of game-laws, and 
at the same time pledged himself to watch a night for a suspected 
acher, finds himself, after a hard struggle with this poacher, face 
o face with the humble village friend and companion of his child- 
hood. The perplexity of thought and emotion to which this situation 
ives rise is described with fine humour and with great force, and 
this is the main link in the chain of circumstances which at length 
leads Tom into a thoroughly revolutionary theory of English society. 
This hint will be enough to show how truthfully the academical and 
the non-academical scenes are linked together, and to prevent any 
false impression that the following graphic sketch of village life, in the 
isolation in which we are compelled to give it, is in fact foreign to 
the proper development of the story. It is an interview between the 
old Sieur in a rector’s family, who has been injured by a fall from 
a ladder, and his young mistress, Tom Brown’s cousin: he is explain- 
ing his doctor’s and his own view of the injury : 

* ¢ Zummut inside o’ me like, as wur got out o’ place,’ explained Simon ; 
‘and I thenks a must be near about the mark, for I feels mortal bad here 
when I tries to move;’ and he put his hand on his side. ‘ Hows’m’ever, 
as there’s no bwones bruk, I hopes to be about to-morrow mornin’, please 
the Lord—ugh, ugh!’ ‘ You mustn’t think of it, Simon,’ said Miss Winter. 
*You must be quite quiet for a week, at least, till you get rid of this pain.’ 
* SoI tells un, Miss Winter,’ put in the wife. ‘You hear what the young 
missus says, Simon?’ ‘ And wut’s to happen to Tiny ?’ said the contuma- 
cious, Simon, scornfully. ‘ Her’ll cast her calf, and me not by. Her’s calving 
may be this minut. Tiny’s time wur up, miss, two days back, and her’s 
never no gurt while arter her time.’ ‘She will do very well, I dare say,’ 
said Miss Winter. ‘One of the men can look after her.’ The notion of any 
one else attending Tiny in her interesting situation seemed to excite Simon 
beyond bearing, for he raised himself on one elbow, and was about to make 
a demonstration with his other hard, when the pain seized him again, and 
he sank back groaning. ‘There, you see, Simon, you can’t move without 
pain. You must be quiet till you have seen the doctor again.’ ‘ There's 
the red spider out along the south wall—ugh, ugh,’ persisted Simon, 
without seeming to hear her; ‘and your new g’raniums a’most covered 
wi’ blight. I wur a tacklin’ one on ’em just afore youcum in.’ Following 
the direction indicated by his nod, the girls became aware of a plant by his 
bedside, which he had been fumigating, for his pipe was leaning against 
the flower-pot in which it stood, ‘He wouldn’t lie still nohow, miss,’ ex- 
plained his wife, ‘till I went and fetched un in a pipe and one o’ thaay 
plants from the greenhouse.’ ‘ It was very thoughtful of you, Simon,’ 
said Miss Winter; ‘ you know how much I prize these new plants: but we 
will manage them; and you mustn't think of these things now. You have 
had a wonderful escape to-day for a man of your age. I hope we shall find 
that there is nothing much the matter with you after a few days, but you 
might have been killed, you know. You ought to be very thankful to God 
that you were not killed in that fall.’ ‘So I be, miss, werry thankful to 
un—ugh, ugh; and if it plaase the Lord to spare my life till to-morrow 
mornin’,—ugh, ugh,—we'll smoke them cussed insects.’” 

These extra€ts, good as they are, can give no adequate impression 
of the literary vividness and noble ethical atmosphere which pervade 
the whole book. Mr. Hughes describes in it the gradual steps by 
which a fine, warm, social nature, open to every human influence, 
and, through human influences, also to the divinely-human, passes 
through the fermenting years of youth and college life, and wins its 
way clear to the calmer practical world beyond. Were it not too sad for 
Tom Brown’s hopeful nature and cheerful destiny, the motto to the 
book might almost have been those noble lines in which a modern 
poet denounces the passive theory of quietist Christianity; for it 
expresses perfectly the essence of the ethical side of Mr. Hughes’s 
genius : 

* Always in his nature 
Eager antagonism, not passive spirits, 
Oppose the dangerous devil's mastery, 
But sworded and aggressive warriors, 
Who, with swift charge, beat down the mustered ranks 
And all day long maintain the weary war, 
And die in faith of unseen victory.” 

This is, as we said, too sad for the motto of Mr. Hughes’s book. Tom 
Brown is not a martyr, but a successful soldier, and the tale is clear 
and bright almost throughout. Even when clouds hang in the air, that 
air is still pure and fresh. In fact, we know of no book half so sunny 
in which there is at once so much graphic painting and so strong a 
current of courageous faith. Itis worthy of the truly great man to 
whom it is dedicated, and we can give it no better praise. 


MR. THORNBURY’S LIFE OF TURNER.* 

On the 23rd of April, 1775, in a mean house in Maiden-lane, Covent- 
—. Joseph Mallord William Turner was born. His father was a 

ber, who, to the proverbial talkativeness of his profession, added 
strong economical tendencies. “Dad never praised me except for 
saving a halfpenny,” said Turner, in after years. To avoid the expense, 
it is said, of the dame’s school, the parent himself taught his son to 
read, and it was not until he had reached the age of ten that young 
Turner was sent to an elementary school at Brentford. Before this 
he had given evidences of his bias towards painting, and at school he 
was more remembered for the drawings of cocks and hevs he made on 
the walls than for his aptitude for general study. After a short period 
here he was removed to an academy in Soho. At the age of thirteen 
he is sent to his third school at Margate. For how long a period he 
stayed there is not shown, but his father having by this time deter- 
mined that “Billy shall become a painter,’’ young Turner attends a 
drawing-school in St. Martin’s-lane, kept by Paul Sandby, a Royal 
Academician. At this period he works in his little bedroom colour- 
ing engravings for Raphael Smith, the printseller, and making copies 
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of Paul Sandby, which last are hung in the barber’s shop at pri 
varying from one to three shillings. He has found out other eat 
too, of making money by touching up amateur drawings, or put 
in skies and backgrounds to architects’ plans. Now he goes to ae 
Malton’s, a perspective draughtsman, to learn the mysteries of ‘Vani, 
ing lines, and planes, and mathematics. Malton can make nothj 
the boy, who is pronounced dull and stupid ; but years afterwards he 
masters the science, and becomes Professor of Perspective at the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Hardwick, father to the present architect 
takes Turner into his office, where he acquires, from academical ¢ 
tions of the Parthenon or St. Paul’s, gentlemen’s seats or tem dles of 
the Muses, a knowledge of architecture. Mr. Hardwick did not 
bind Turner to any agreement, and quickly recognizing the imagi 
tive nature of the lad, advised his getting into the Academy as, 
student. A drawing of an antique statue is sent in and approved 
after the probationary trial, Turner becomes an Academy student a 
the age of fourteen. About this time he makes copies of 
of Reynolds’s pictures at Sir Joshua’s studio, and at fifteen exhibits 
for the first time. The Academy catalogue for 1790 contains Turners 
name appended to a “ View of the Archbishop’s Palace at Lambeth” 
Still colouring prints and washing in architectural backgro 
Turner diversifies his labours by sketching tours, in which he carrie, 
all his baggage tied in a handkerchief at the end of a stick, and 
sleeps at small public-houses. Accustomed to plain and simple fare, 
possessed of a strong constitution, and impressed with a due sense 
of the value of money, it was a pleasure rather than a hardship for 
Turner to subsist on these occasions at the moderate rate of a guing, 
for four or five days. He now commenced teaching, giving lessons, first 
for five, then ten shillings, and subsequently a guinea. As a teacher 
he was unsuccessful ; he hated the work, was eccentric in manner 
and left his yae too much to themselves. Time rolls on, and the 
painter is in love with the sister of an old Margate schoolfelloy, 
After the usual exchange of vows, Turner leaves his portrait with 
the loved one, and, promising to write frequently, starts ona 
sketching tour. In his absence the girl is subjected to the perseea. 
tions of a step-mother, who intercepts Turner’s letters. Not hearing 
from her lover, thinking, perhaps, he has forgotten her, and bei 
unable longer to resist: the chance of escaping from the step-mother's 
tyranny, she gives her hand to another, and the day is fixed for the 
wedding. A week before that day Turner returns, explanations ensue, 
entreaties and arguments are of no avail. The young lady considers 
herself bound in honour to Number Two, and Turner leaves her in bit. 
ter grief, declaring he will never marry. Mr. Thornbury lays much 
stress on this episode, and thinks that it wrought on the painter “in. 
calculable harm by souring his great and generous nature. The misery 
of his scathed life, and the constant dwelling on those sad words, 
‘the fallacies of hope,’ prove .the unchangeability of his passion.” 
Disappointed in love, Turner devotes himself to art and money-getting 
with passionate eagerness: he works for publishers, his drawi 
are sought after, he is introduced to art-patrons, and gradually becomes 
established in his profession. In 1799 he is made Associate of the 
Academy, and three years later, at the early age of twenty-seven, 
attains his diploma as R.A. In the same year he makes his first 
continental tour through France and Switzerland. From this time 
we get different glimpses of him. At one time he is engaged on 
sepia drawings for his famous “ Liber Studiorum,” a work which, 
begun in rivalry of Claude’s “ Liber Veritatis,” elaborated with e- 
tremest care, and engraved chiefly with his own hands, shows his 
wondrous command of landscape art and his boundless powers of 
truth and imagination. The publication extended over some years, 
each part containing five prints. It was unsuccessful at first, and 
stopped suddenly when Turner got more profitable engagements. A 
single unpublished plate has since sold for 20/., and a complete setof 
the prints for 3000/. Again, never idle, he is now painting oil pie. 
tures at Petworth, now water-colour drawings from memory, fall of 
intricate and delicate detail, in Mr. Fawkes’s drawing-room in York- 
shire, and in his numerous sketching journeys taking notes of every- 
thing he comes across—interiors, costume, heraldry, every kind of 
boat and shipping, separate parts of vessels, farming operations, 
scenes of town life, figures, and animals. He would be seen seated 
in a boat on the Thames or Medway, painting away on a large canvas, 
or be met on the Simplon road with his eternal faded umbrella and 
sketch-book. Then we see him in his suburban retreat at Twickenham, 
in the garden of which he planted numerous willows, and dug a pond, 
into which he put the fish he caught, for Turner was a great fisher- 
man, and could throw a fly in first-rate style. It was here he kept a 
gig and an old crop-eared horse. With these he used to sally forth 
in search of the picturesque, the sketching apparatus stowed under 
the seat of the gig. The scene changes to the dingy house in Queen 
Anne-street, with its dust-covered furniture, threadbare carpets, 
patched and dirty windows. ‘The old father has become his son's 
willing drudge. He strains the canvases, prepares grounds, opens 
the door to visitors, and even, so it is asserted, looks after the do 
mestic and culinary arrangements. Here was Turner’s gallery—@ 
bare and chilly place, in which were heaps of dusty frames and stacks 
of noble pictures, their faces turned to the wall. The rain would 
trickle down upon them and the thirty thousand proofs of engravings 
from the ill-fitting and badly-mended skylights. Behind these neg- 
lected works the tailless cats that Turner delighted to keep wo 
play at hide and seek. Yet, neglected as these works might appear 
Turner had a full appreciation of their value. Fabulous sums were 
offered for them, but their painter was blind to cheques, and 
flourish of bank-notes moved him not. Strange stories were current 
of the eccentricities and the unbounded wealth of Turner, who, it was 





reported, had expressed his determination to be buried in his “Cat 
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» as a winding-sheet. “ Will you promise,” said he to Chantrey, 
«{o see me rolled up init?” “Yes,” said Chantrey ; “and I pro- 
mise you, that as soon as you are buried I will see you taken up and 
ied.” This story is told by the late Mr. Leslie, who, however, 
not vouch for its accuracy. 

Letterly Turner secluded himself from his friends and brother 
geademicians. It was known that he had another home, but no one 
cared or dared to express openly his curiosity. An accident dis- 
covered to his old housekeeper at Queen Anne-street that he was 
residing at Chelsea. In a cottage by the river-side, with a railed-in 
roof, from which he was accustomed to watch atmospheric effects, the 

landscape painter, under an assumed name, breathed his last. 
thick-set, florid-complexioned, sturdy-looking old man, whom 
Leslie described as looking “at first sight like the captain of a river 
steamer, but a second wouid find far more in his face than belongs to 
any ordinary mind,” was called by the street boys and tradesmen of 
Chelsea “ Puggy Booth” and “Admiral Booth.” It is said that he 
retired here for the benefit of his health, but darker reasons have been 
joned. The love of nature, ever paramount with Turner, forsook 
him only at the last moment. Up to the period of his last illness he 
would often rise at daybreak, throw a dressing-gown around him, and 
ascend to the house-top, “to see the sun rise, and observe the colour 
fow flushing back into the pale morning sky.” He clung to life with 
at tenacity. When the doctor warned him his end was near, he 
would not believe. ‘‘Go down stairs,” said he, “ take a glass of wine, 
and look at me again.” The doctor complied with this ghastly 
humorous request, but still held out no hope, and the old painter 
gradually a. The blinds were raised, so that he might look out 
on the face of nature for the last time. The beams of the wintry sun 
shot into the room, and shone on the bed of the dying man. So, on 
the banks of his favourite Thames, and gazing on that sun to picture 
which had been his constant effort, died Turner, at the age of 
seventy-six. 

Of Turner’s artistic powers it is not necessary to say anything 
here. The able and P stm pen of Mr, Ruskin has so ‘elaborately 
dwelt upon the merits and the defects of his style, and has brought to 
the task such a vast amount of knowledge, derived from incessant 
study of his subject, that it would be impertinent, and even difficult, 
for another to add to what he has written. Mr. Thornbury, feeling 
this, probably, has largely availed himself of Mr. Ruskin’s labours. 
In no other case have we such an opportunity of studying the works 
of our great painters from the dawn to the fulltlevelopment of their 
genius as is afforded by the display of Turner’s at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. There we may note the different methods of 
study he pursued at various periods, and trace the gradual ripening 
of his power from the first period of brown and grey tones, heavy 
touch, and sober colour, down to the latest supernatural fantasies, 
painted apparently for the sole purpose of defying or perplexing the 
critics and astounding the public. 

Turner’s character presents many contradictions. He drove hard 
bargains with his engravers, and would stipulate for the payment of 
six shillings coach hire over and above the three or five hundred 
guineas received for a picture ; yet, although many stories are related 
of his penury and covetousness, he could, as in one instance he did, 
return bills for 1000/., and on many occasions not only forgave debts 
owing to him, but furnished to others the means of relieving them- 
selves from difficulties at a time when there was little prospect of his 
ever being repaid. He scarcely ever gave away the slightest drawing, 
and seldom spoke highly of a contemporary, but he would do generous 
acts for his brother artists, and help the younger ones with sound 
and sensible advice. He once took down one of his own pictures 
from the Academy walls and hung a work of great promise, by Bird, 
(then an unknown man) in its place; on another occasion he passed 
awash of lampblack over the sky of his “Cologne,” lest its brilliant 
colour should detract from the merits of two of Lawrence’s portraits 
hung in its immediate neighbourhood. Those who knew Turner 
slightly, spoke of him as a morose and taciturn man ; his friends gave 
him credit for a kindly and genial nature, notwithstanding a certain 
rough demeanour, and a shrewdness of observation and ‘playfulness 
of wit mingled with satire. He was obstinate even in his friendships, 
nritable to a fault, yet in illness Turner would attend a friend with 
womanly tenderness and assiduity ; even when fishing he would throw 
most of the fish he caught back into the stream, and the boys at 
Twickenham gave him the name of “Old Blackbirdy,” because he 
would not let them take the nests from his garden hedges. The 
moral character of Turner, especially in his later years, will not bear 
close inspection. “A brooding and solitary life could not be ex- 
— to lead to anything but a selfish and vicious old age. Latterly 

urner resorted to wine while he painted, and at Chelsea, I fear, 
gave way to even more fatal drinking.” It is impossible to read 
the story of Turner’s life without a feeling of melancholy. Mr. 
Thornbury thus sums it up: “ With all the delights of a per- 
petual study of nature in her loveliest haunts, Turner’s life was 
an unhappy one. Born in a sordid house, his mother insane, the 
dwarfed mind of his father unable to comprehend him, unfortunate 
in love, struggling on as a small drawing-master and painter of back- 
grounds, then battling with the engravers and publishers, with no 
wife to share his cares and console him in his disappointments, sur- 
rounded by jealous rivals, neglected by the rich cognoscenti of the 

y, unable to sell the most favourite works of his genius, Turner 
arrived at middle life before he could be said to have attained any 
certainty of fame. In a room that resembled the miserable Barry’s, 
he lived his enthusiast life with no companion but his old house- 
keeper—the somewhat more than housekeeper, other than wife— 

¥ retiring to a fresh haunt at Chelsea to die, untended but by 


the mercenary love of a new mistress, with no hope for the next 
world, as there had been none in this. Then the aaeniiely results 
of an entangled and ill thought-out existence, blunders growing 
from blunders, and culminating in that of a confused and half-can- 
celled will. 

“ Relations disregarded or disliked dispute the will. The great 

charity that has been the great man’s thought for forty years falls to 
the ground, and a poor 20,000/. goes to the Royal Academy—a body 
already groaning with useless wealth, 
_ Unhappy result of a confused life! Turner’s charity falls to the 
ground. ‘The wish, Turner’s ambition (his baser part), is gratified. 
There will be a 1000/. statue in St. Paul’s, where Turner les, tran- 
quilly and without jostling, between Sir Joshua and Barry. There 
will be a Turner ieee, devoted to his best and worst works. There 
will be a Turner gold medal given away at stated periods ; but the 
good he wished to do” (the founding an asylum for decayed artists) 
“is not done.” 

Mr. Thornbury may be congratulated on the completion of an 
arduous task, the difficulties of which, however, have ro in some 
measure alleviated by the ready co-operation he has met with on all 
hands from the friends of the deceased artist, who have only been too 
glad to place their stores at his disposal. The work has extended 
at intervals over a period of four years; and, impressed with the im- 
portance of the subject, the author has treated it with reverence and 
earnestness—the style being quieter and more dignified than is usual 
in some of his previous works. Mr. Thornbury has honestly en- 
deavoured to paint Turner truly, regarding him neither with the eyes 
of an enthusiast nor with those of acynic. He sets the vices and 
the virtues of the deceased painter before us with equal plainness and 
manliness, trying to show the man as he himself believes Turner to 
have been: “an image of gold with feet of clay.” Faults there are 
in the work, of course. The arrangement is somewhat scattered and 
confused ; extraneous matter, such as the history of the founding of 
the Royal Academy, is too often introduced, and the same incident is 
told over again in many cases. For instance, Mr. Thornbury informs 
us no less than three times of the not important fact that Turner 
- designed his own doorway in Queen Anne-street, and several instances 
of inaccuracies in names and dates should be rectified in a subsequent 
edition. Thus Sir George Beaumont, of “ brown-tree” celebrity, is 
often alluded to as Sir John Beaumont, the Rev. Mr. Judkin has a 
supplemental “s” added to his name, while, according to a list of 
Turner’s contemporaries, it would appear that Sir Edwin Landseer is 
seven years younger than Mr. Millais! The former, according to Mr. 
Thornbury, was born in “1826, the year of ‘ Caligula’s Palace,’ ” 
and Mr, Millais in “1819, the year of ‘ Richmond Hill.’ ” Ten years 
are thus added to Mr. Millais’s age, and several deducted from that 
of the great animal painter. 

Allowing for these objections, Mr. Thornbury’s work must not only 
be considered as the very best that he has written, but as a valuable 
addition to our artistic biography. To the professional student it will 
be especially interesting, as many technical matters, such as the nature 
of Turner’s materials, and his method of using them, are very fully 
entered into. Carefully compiled catalogues of all Turner’s engraved 
works—of the pictures he exhibited at the Academy, of those he 
bequeathed to the nation, and of miscellaneous collections in their 
present state—are also given, and the volumes are illustrated with 
portraits of Turner and views of his different residences. 





DISSENT IN THE CHURCH.* 

THE common notion of conscientious men that it is peculiarly pious 
to consort with people with whom we agree so completely that we are 
never in danger of having our horizon of thought and faith widened 
by anything which may fall from them, is both opportunely and 
skilfully diseussed by Mr. Ludlow in this ninth tract for Priests and 

eople. Whence the notion arises that there is something lax, not 
to say dishonest, about listening to truths in which we only half 
believe though we may wish to believe more deeply, or even in per- 
mitting any from which we earnestly dissent to uttered without 
protest in our place of worship, it is not hard to see. Jt arises in the 
impression that every true faith is developed, or rather “ secreted,” by 
an inevitable process out of each man’s separate individuality rather 
than drawn into him by sympathy with the widely different gifts and 
characters of the society in which he lives. We do not deny that there 
is an obvious excuse for such an error. Wherever men are in any way 
ordered, under penalties, to accept a creed from without, they cannot 
help attaching an exclusive and more than rational value to that which 
grows up spontaneously within them. The external belief seems to 
them one of worldly custom, while the spontaneous conviction argues 
spiritual inspiration ; the one resembles the ceremonial law on the stone 
tables, the other, the letters graven by God’s own hand on the heart. 
And hence in the tradition of the dissenting bodies, all of whom, more 
or less, hand down the memory of days when the dictates of the Siate 
Church were contrasted strongly with the dictates of their own 
hearts, the duty of guarding against the social infection, and of stimu- 
lating the individual and solitary genesis, of faith has been zealously 
insisted on. He is regarded as a renegade who allows sympathy to 
attract him into new worlds of belief, and is held far less pardonable 
than one who pursuing to its legitimate issue some logical creed 
already acknowledged by his Church, feels compelled to secrete for 
himself a new shell, within the old one, of pettier dimensions and more 
exclusive character. But now that—as regards laymen, at least— 
no such censorship from without is exercised at all, it is full time to 
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reconsider the Dissenter’s traditional distrust of the social avenues 
to spiritual truth. The fact is, no doubt, that as much real divine 
trath enters the heart through free contact with the faith of others 
as through any cross-examination of our own consciousness. And 
we believe no worse thing can be said of a congregational creed than 
that “it contains everything of importance whieh the worshippers 
believe, and no more,” a recommendation which reminds one of the 
cramming student’s beau ideal of a class-book that it contains “all the 
examiners can ask, and not a word more.” No man, we believe, can 
profitably attend a Church in which the faith can all be accurately 
expressed in a sharply defined and limited creed. The faith of the 
Church should reach beyond and overshadow the faith of every indi- 
vidual worshipper, so that there may be much for him to assimilate 
through his sympathy with others, as well as much that recommends 
itself to his own individual sense of truth. It is the great evil of per- 
secution that it blocks up so many natural avenues which would 
naturally be open to fresh faith through tie minds of others. But 
laymen at least have no longer persecution to dread, and it would be 
well if they would consider seriously, as this tract calls upon them 
to do, whether they will gain most by joining in a form of worship 
sedulously clipped to the pattern of some few strong but narrow 
minds, or by taking their part in one which embodies some rare con- 
tributions from almost all the historical types of Christian faith, and 
studying at their leisure how much they can learn from it, and where 
they must still continue to protest against it. 
he objection raised to this position is that it would always incul- 
cate outward conformity. But the true answer is complete: “ No- 
thing can be right which is insincere. Any deep conviction ought to 
be freely expressed ; but it is for the Church to determine whether 
such expression calls for excommunication. This was the course 
taken by the first Protestants, and their excommunication was very 
far from their own wish or work. They desired to remain in the 
Church, freely avowing the new truth which had forced itself into 
their minds, but it was not permitted. They were expelled ; and they 
were not, therefore, in any sense voluntary schismatics, but involun- 
tary outcasts. And so now, though it should be one of the first aims 
of every trae Christian to think freely, and to express freely all that 
he thinks strongly—it is no part of his true aims to create a little 
sectarian circle for himself in which he may hear his own convictions 
echoed and re-echoed without variation. If so great an evil be forced 
upon him, the sin is not his. But it is not for him, because he dissents 
in the Church, to make that dissent the key of a little separate en- 
closure in which the ray of an isolated truth is pretty certain to be 
manipulated into a glory of prismatic falsehood. The following 
passage appears to us to give a truer conception of what the National 
hurch ought to be, than any we have seen since Coleridge published 
his noble work on Church and State. 

“ B. Now from what you said just now, I fancied you were bitterly op- 
posed to all dissenting bodies. 

“ W. My own views of these bodies is, that with a more freely-consti- 
tuted, more livingly-organized Church, almost every one of them might be 
made to fall into its place as an order or fraternity devoted to some special 
function or functions, but all recognized as forming part of the body of the 
Church, and subject in the last resort to its general discipline, although 
ruled, as respects their special functions, by a special discipline of their 
own. Mr. Isaac Taylor, I think, brings this point out excellently for the 
Wesleyans, showing us how Methodism was intended by its founders to 
act merely as a special organ in the Church; and how all the present mis- 
chiefs and vices of the Wesleyan system flow from its having been com- 
pelled, by the narrowness and stupidity of Churchmen, to assume an inde- 
pendent position, and to harden from a religious order in the Church toa 
distinct sect out of it. But, anyhow—to revert to present purposes—I do 
not see why the sad fact that the Liturgy is imperfectly understood by a cer- 
tain class, should lead men who do understand it to desert it. Dissent, as 
loudly as you will, from whatever tends to cause or to perpetuate that im- 
perfect apprehension ; but dissent in the Church, not out of it.” 

The true difficulty of this view is that dissenters will not remain 
in large bodies in the Church without their clerical leaders also re- 
maining there; and here, unfortunately,ihe excommunicating tests are 
still numerous and vexatious, as Dr. Lushington’s recent condemna- 
tion of all clergymen who do not hold that individual belief is essen- 
tial to God’s love, sufficiently shows. With respect to this matter, we 
can only repeat the conviction, in which the author of this dia- 
logue heartily concurs, that the more spiritual and less dogmatical 
we make the basis of Church communion, the more faith and the 
less scepticism shall we thereby include. The only objection urged 
in the present dialogue against the Athanasian creed so well ex- 
presses our meaning, that we will quote it : 

“ W. I accept, personally, almost every statement of positive doctrine in 
the Athanasian Creed. I have no doubt that it was the work of a very 
sincere man, whose soul was vexed by what he saw around him of the 
spiritual and moral impotence and mischief of Arianism, and who, no doubt, 
braved, and very likely endured, a large amount of obloquy, and perhaps 
persecution, by drawing it up. But the embodying of it in the services of 
the Church, as a collective profession of faith, appears to me most objec- 
tionable and most dangerous, 

“ B. What can you mean? 

“ W. I mean that the attempt to shut up God’s truth in the narrowest 
words we can find to express our own views of it, and then to enforce the 
formula so obtained upon others, appears to me impious; that the assertion, 
that it is essential towards salvation to ‘think’ in a particular manner about 
a certain doctrine, appears to me to involve the very essence of heresy 
and schism; and the necessary result of such a course, if rigidly carried 
out, must be to rend the Church asunder. I look upon the Tridentine 
decrees and anathemas as being all contained in germ in the Athanasian 
Creed.” 

And the same might be said of most sectarian tests. The truth is, that 


succeed, like the charmed pentagon on Faust’s threshold, in shutting 
the Mephistopheles in. Directly the clergy become conscious 
their lips are sealed on points that seem to them doubtful, 
doubts and fears begin to grow in almost unnatural abundance, 
while the outside dissenters are thus interdicted from catholicity of 
worship, the growth of an undermining self-distrust is direct| 
fomented and even stimulated within. 7 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Sketches from Pictures, Lays of the Better Land, and other Poemg 
By E. L. Moxon.—One of the hundred yearly volumes which indi. 
cate a refined taste and graceful thoughts without any creative 
There are two or three lines scattered through the volume that mj 
have been noticed as specially graceful and harmonious even ina 
genuine poet’s work; but much the most of the verses are weak 
wordy. Even the series of verses called ‘‘ Lessons for a Little Boy, 
are not, as we had hoped, much superior to the rest. There is one on 
the “Coney” which is moral, but gives no information to the little 
boy as to what the coney is. Small readers of the Psalins have beeg 
known to have great difficulties on the subject, so that a new and en. 
lightened translator has translated one verse in CV. Psalm, “The hi 
hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and so are the stony rocks for t 
mountain mice.” his would jar upon us, we confess ; but the “ little 
boy” might have profited by it more than by this moral rhyme, jg 
which the “ coney” only figures as a name. ’ 

The Letter and the Spirit: Six Sermons on the Inspiration of Hol 
Scripture, as preached before the University of Oxford in the discharge 
of his office of Select Preacher. By Charles P. Chretien, M.A. Mag. 
millan.—The best portion, and more than the best portion, of thes 
sermons, was incorporated iu the tract published the other day by Mr 
Chretien, among the “Tracts for Priests and People.” Perhaps the 
University of Oxford is not the place in which to speak out one’s 
mind freely ; at all events, there is some appearance in these sermons 
of that hesitating style of haif saying a conviction with apologies for 
saying if at all, and of that atmosphere of haze hinting that it may, per. 
haps, be premature, and require to be unsaid,—which is the chj 
weakness of what is called spiritual caution. No doubt it is wise to 
be silent when conviction is not secure; but whenever it is wise to 
speak at all, it is wise to speak clearly and strongly. ‘This, Mr, 
Chretien’s recent tract on the “ Evidences for those who think and 
feel more than they can read,” does do, and it will carry its effect, 
But we have been disappointed in these sermons. ‘They have a 
atmosphere of true spiritual feeling, but their thought is tentative 
and dim,—groping ineprint. 

Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament. By the Rey, 
John Cumming. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co.—This work is a 
attempt to derive some practical lessons for our guidance in every. 
day life, from the Epistles of St. James, St. Peter, St. John, and 
St. Jude. It is not easy to speak with confidence of the success 
which has attended Dr. Cumming’s efforts. His moral precepts are 
all so intertwined with his peculiar divinity, that an uninitiated 
reader is scarcely able to appraise them. Little by-thrusts at Ro 
manism are introduced so frequently and irrelevantly, as to neutr. 
lize by the disgust which they occasion much of the approval 
we were ready to bestow upon the context. Throughout, m 
Romanism is made a synonym for everything that is bad, and is 
as an illustration of every kind of evil dealing. For this, however, we 
were to some extent prepared. But we were not prepared for the 
slovenly style in which the whole volume is written. For instance, at 
page 267, Dr. Cumming writes: “It is very natural to wish to be ri 
and if we can wish to be so in humble reliance upon God to give it, i 
it be good for us, or to withhold it from us if it be bad, it is nat 
Why, he had already said that it was “natural” any way; the way it 
which he meant to have finished the last sentence was with some such 
words as “not illaudable.” Again, at page 269: “ It would be amost 
interesting study, and it would be thoroughly sustained, that every 
doctrine in Romanism is more or less a doctrine for power ph 
priest and starving the people.” The fact stated in the second ¢ 
of this sentence is not a “stwdy;” nor can the word sustained be 
applied to study in the sense in which it is here used. What the 
doctor meant to say was: “ It is a curious fact, quite capable of bei 
—. and well deserving our study, that every doctrine, &e. 

entences like these abound in this volume, and testify unmistakably 
to a kind of muddle-headedness on the author’s part, the knowle 
of which ought to afford us much comfort under the dire burden of lis 
prophecies. 

The Roll of the Royal College of Physicians of London, compiled from 
the Annals of the College, and from other Authentic Sources. By 
William Monk, D.D. Vol. Il. 1701—1800. London: Longman.— 
This book is simply a medical biographical dictionary, of which the 
whole merit consists in the accuracy. But to pronounce upon the 
accuracy of the six hundred lives which are here submitted to 
public, is manifestly out of the power of any one newspaper. Reason 
ing, however, from the few of which we know something, to the many 
of which we know nothing, we should say that the book, on the whole, 
is tolerably accurate. One of its most interesting features is the fre- 
quent connexion which it discovers between medicine and literature. 

n the present volume we have upwards of a dozen names of men who 
were eminent in both, Aiken, Akenside, Arbuthnot, Freind, Grainger, 
and Nott, to say nothing of such men as Sir Henry Halford, Sit 
George Baker, &c., attest the truth of our assertion. Of all these, brief 
but correct notices are given, enumerating their Jiterary as well as 
their professional distinctions. Freind translated the “ De Coron 
of Demosthenes, edited Ovid’s “‘ Metamorphoses,” and wrote an a 
count of the Spanish expedition of Lord Peterborough, whom 
accompanied in the capacity of physician. Grainger wrote an ode on 
“Solitude,” much praised by Dr. Johnson; a poem called “The 
Sugar-Cane,” of which a good story is told by Boswell; and transl: 
the Elegies of Tibullus. Nott was the translator of Catullus 
of the Odes of Horace, and of selections from Petrarch. Si 
Henry Halford’s Latin scholarship is well known. But his prose was 
betterthan his verse. His ““Nuge Metric” are toolicentious, and at 





these tests, intended to shut out the sceptical devil, usually only 
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Se 
same time too rough, for 


d some of them, as, for instance, portions of the | to an end in 1867. Possibly, as in the case o 
Dr. Monk’s work, however, | last night may be deferred for yet a little while longer, 


er, an 
she 4 ped Village,” are very elegant. 


from its general interest, will be extremely useful to the profes- | 
an no medical man should allow himself to want it long. 
A House for gh ey eg <4 meme apeees By 
orriss, Member of the loyal institute of British Architects. | Natt S 7 onal 
Thomas M ee: Simpkin and Marshall.—There is no doubt and Indus Flotilla Steam Companies, addressed 
that any element of eccentricity discernible in a book which treats of | 
imess matters is calculated to set us against it; and there is a} 
intness of phraseology, an ostentation of literature, and a generally 
rofessional air about Mr. Morriss’s work which will, we are afraid, 
interfere with the utility of ideas which are otherwise not devoid of 
merit. Mr. Morriss throws into his criticisms of professional brethren 
all the energy and acerbity of the old race of scholars, who called each 
other porci and rerveces on the slightest provocation. Tur instance, at 
page 42, he says it is not his purpose “to notice the practices of cer- 
tain ites who farm the assistance of unfledged tyros.” Does not 
this read exactly like a translated note of Hermaun’s or Brunck’s? | 
Moreover, Mr. Morriss travels out of his way to give us his ideas about | 
woman’s mission, clubs, dinner pernen dancing, and pic-nics ; while, 
00k, that is by no means adequately 
Mr. Morriss having a mind which ranges 
far beyond suburbs, and leads us a long way into the country in quest 
However, it is but justice to add, that what- | 


Second edition. 


as for the special subject of the 
expressed in the title-page, 


of halls and parsonages. 


ever is practical in Mr. Morriss’s volume, appears to 
sort; and though the general impression left upon us by it is that it | 
mast have been written more for his amusement than for any other | 

urpose, yet there is much in it agreeable to common sense, and many | 
Fints which may be turned to good account by persons impervious to ip hen boston thems Heol 
the repelleut influences of very mild chalf and rather inclement | 


humour. 
Things Hard to Understand. 


justrations are, perhaps, a little more refined. 


By the Rev. 
FRS.E. Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co.—This is a mere caten-penny | 
speculation, and may be dismissed with very few words. : 
completed, we are told, in twelve monthly numbers, and care is taken | 
to break off in the middle of a sentence, in order to ensure the pur- | 
chase of No.2 a month hence. The style in which this lecture or| 
address is written savours a good deal of Spurgeonism, though the il- | 
In afuture number we | 

pe to learn, among other things hard to be understood, what manner | 
of men they be who peruse Dr. Cumming’s works on the Apocalypse ; | 
and, secondly, how he reconciles the fact of his having recently taken ' 


modern taste, though all his translations ; a fresh lease of his house with the prediction o a wets 5 is to come 


leen Bawn,” the 


The Duty of the Stock Exchange with Reference to the Question of the 
Unsoundness of the Indian Guarantees. By H. Temple Humphreys. 
Tallant and Co.—Mr, Humphreys being troubled with grave doubts as 
to the value of the Government Guarantees to the Indian Railway 
a letter to Mr, 
Mihill Slaughter, secretary of the Stock Exchange, urging the ne- 
cessity of a full inquiry being made, in order to ascertain whether Mr. 
Mills or Mr. Andrew he the better authority on this subject. This 
letter is now published for the benefit of all who may take an interest 
in the “ momentous question.” 


Supplementary Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field-Marshat 
Arthur Duke of Wellington, K.G. "Edited by his Son, the Duke of Wellington, 
K.G. Volume the Eighth. Peninsula and South of France (June, 1513, to 
April, 1814). (John Murray.) 

History of the Colonial Empire of Great Britain, 
(Longman and Co,) 

The Odyssey of Homer, in English Hendecasyllabic Verse. By Wenry Alford, Dean 
of Canterbury. Partl. Books 1. to XII. (Longman and Co.) 

Athelstan: a Poem, (Edward Moxon and Co.) 

On the Study of Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology. 
Bain, A.M., &c, (Parker, Son, and Bourn.) 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans: Newly Translated and Explained from a Missionary 
Point of View. By the Right Rev. J, W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) 

Paul Duncan's Little by Little: a Story for Young Folks. 
man. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 

The Children’s Picture-Book of the Sagacity of Animals, Illustrated with sixty en- 
gravings by Harrison Weir. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 

Harry at School: a Story for Boys. By Emilia Marryat (daughter of the late 
Captain Marryat). With illustrations by John Absolon. (Griffith and Farran.) 

Tiny Tadpole, and other Tales, Wy Frances Freeling Broderip, With illustrations 

(Griffith and Farran.) 

A Manual of English Pronunciation and Spelling. Containing a full Alphabetical 
Vocabulary of the Language. With a Preliminary Exposition of Englis 

| Orthoepy and Orthography. By Richard Soule, jun, A.M., and William A. 
Wheeler, M.A. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 

Montrose, and other Biographical Sketches. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 

Tales of all Countries. By Anthony Trollope. (Chapman and Hall.) 

Re-Issue of Punch, Vol. Vi.—January to June, 1844. (Bradbury and Evans.) 

*oems. By Fritz. Third Edition. (Kent and Co.) 

Histoire de la Terreur, 1792—1794, d’apres des Documents authentiques et des Pitces 
inédites. Yar M. Mortimer-Ternaux. Tome Premier. (David Nutt.) 

Celebrated Friendships, Wy Mrs. Thomson. In two volumes. (James Hogg and 


By Browne H. E. Roberts, B.A. 


By Alexander 





Edited by Frank Free- 
be good of its | 





John Cumming, D.D. 


>| 


It is to be 





To! r rerTarer 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 

ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 

Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego- 

tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 

ness conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through 

the Company's Agents. 
54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


NDIAN CAKRYING COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Notice is hereby given, that the ALLOTMENT of SHARES inthe 
Indian Carrying Company (Limited) will be made on TUESDAY 
NEXT, the 26th inst. 

By order of the Board, 
WALTER THOMPSON, Secretary. 
€2, Moorgate-street, E.C., Nov. 21, 1861 
Le +L ws) 7 Ts'h 
ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
jis Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,000. and 
the advantages of moderate rates. 
The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIUVENT or DISE: 

totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premia 
of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed pe 
Prospectuses and Form 


amdou, 


NNOUNCEMENT. 
SDS . . 
MOSES and SON beg respectfully to 
@ acquaint the public that they have made preparations, on 
an un; lentedly large scale, for the AUTUMN and WINTER 
Their stock of OVERCOATS compris very modera 
style in all kinds of seasovable and serviceable materials, with the 
latest improvements in workmar the Eversiey and Shel- 
burne overcoats are particularly recommended, 
stock incluces every description of attire for all 
Classes, all ages, and all occupations; the articles are too numerous 
to particularize, but may be gathered from their several trades of : 
Ready-made and bespoke TAILORS, HABIT MAKERS, WOOLLEN 
Drarens, HATTERS, HOsieKs, BOOT AND SUOK MAKERS, AND 
GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 

Their BESPOKE CLOTHING Department is too important a 
branch of their business to be passed over without a special notice. 
It offers a perfect fit, combined with the most fashionable and 
comfortable styles, and the most elegant workmanship. 

E. MOSES and SON need scarcely remind the public that in 
every department of all their establishments the HIGHEST 
DEGREK OF EXCELLENCE is associated with PRICES THE 
MOST MODERATE. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged or the money 
returned. 

































.. | 

New Fashion Plate for the present season, with rules for self- | 
7 | had gratis, and free by post. 
E. MOSES and SON'S establishments are closed every Friday | tions of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate 
evening at sunset till Saturday evening at sunset, when business | Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, |'ish Covers, Hot Water 


Measurement and lists of prices post free. 


is resumed until Eleven o'clock. 
E. MOSES AND SON. 
London Houses : 
City Establishment. 
14, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, Aldgate. 
‘d-street Branch. 
56, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
Tottenham Court-road Branch. 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 2&3, Euston-road. 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 
N.B.—Our Celebrated “INDISPENSABLE SUIT,” adapted 
equally for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Business, may be had 
— variety of ble and fast: bie materials, from 


LASTIC STOCKINGS AND KNEE- 

CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very superior 

Quality, yielding an unvarying support. Instructions for measure- 

the er ne on application, and the article sent by post from 
POPE and PLANTE 


4, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall, London, 8.W. 


K. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 








reet, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DE- | This can by no possibility occur from these celebrated Pil 
| the utmost certainty they will remove all impurities from the body, 
tk | 

re 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found superior | ci 


52, Fleet-st 
SCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS 
=, or ligatures, Y 80 perfectly resemble the natural ¢ 
hot to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 





to ony, tooth before —. This method does not require the extrac- 
roots, or any ‘ul operation, and will support and pre- 
he teeth that are and is guaranteed to restore articulation 


- Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mae- 
Neation. 52, Fleet-street—At home frou 10 till 5. 





FENDERS, “STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, \ 


| I 





| Cutlery, Baths, Toilette Ware, Turnery, lron and Brass Bedateads, 








fons 
— which might creep on us stealthily without exciting suspi- 
2. 















Ms 

¢ Orders promptly exec 

5S OXPORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—MANUPFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
sroad-street, Established 1807. 
































devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, and 

Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 

newest, and most varied eversubmitted to the public, and marked | 

at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
tablish tthe most distinguished in this country. 





Sons.) 
Old Vauxhall: a Romance. By W. H. Marshall, Esq. In three volumes. (Charles 
J, Skeet.) 
Punch's Pocket-Book for 1862. Containing ruled pages for Cash Accounts and 
Memoranda for every day in the Year. An Almanack, and a Variety of Useful 
Business Information. In two parts. (Punch Office ) 
“ar wee © SEE, ©, ne vane OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
( SLERS GLASS CH: NDELIERS, Manager—Mr. Alfred Wigan. 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. | Monday, and dariag the week, A WIFE'S JOURNAL. Messrs. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7/, 1ds, G. Vining, Ashley, Kate Terry, THE POOR NOBLEMAN, Mr, 
Glass Dessert ,, ” * ” Alfred Wigan, Frank Matthews, Dewar, G. Belmore, Mrs. Alfred 
All articles marked in plain figures, Wigan, and Miss Herbert, To conclude, Monday and Tuesday, 
Ornamental Glass, English a ‘oreign, suitable for Presents, with KILL OR CURE. Mr. J. Robins, G. Belmore, and Mr. and 
i ted. Mrs. Frank Matthews, and on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, with THE BOARDING SCHOOL, G, Vining, F. Charles, 
Dewar, Helmore, Mra, Frank Matthews, Misses Herbert, Kate Terry, 
| Rainsforth, Harland, Cooke, Steward, Howard, Austin, Bran, 
| Page, and Moore. Acting Manager and Treasurer, Mr. J. Kinlock. 
mye A ad Any OZART NIGHT at the MONDAY 
anc MNEY-PIB —Buyers o he above are re- > “ONC 
. “ oy ty - POPULAR CONCERTS.—On Monday Evening next, 
ee ee eae oe ng, to + pen WILLIAM 8, N's November 25, the programme will be selected from the works of 
STOVES RANG 3 CHIMNEY. PLEC | Mozart, and will include the celebrated Quintet in A major for 
GENE RAL IkO - ERY. paw clarionet and stringed iustruments. Pianoforte, Mr. Charles 
po eingy weg _ -BY, as canmot be | }| Halle; violin, M. Vieuxtemps (his last appearance but three) ; 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of desig, or exquisiteness of | cisrionet, Mr. Lazarus. Vocalists, Madile. Florence Lancia and 
workmanship Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments 1 r Winn. Conductor, MR. BENEDICT. 
Ee eee eed eed ata ann {ra | Sofa stalls, ds; Halcony, 3a; Admission, Is, Tickets at Chap- 
po ort ~—<. tt a "UL 1 t ‘Ise Chine pieces ‘oem | pell and Co.'s, No. 50, New Bond-street ; Cramer's and Harqmond's, 
aments, from 2/. lds. to IRL; y-pieces, from | Pe - “ * . 

1. &s. to 802. ; Fire-irons, from 2s, 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. a oo Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside; and at the 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating | teen | —~ = : . 5 
bearth-plates, a , | RY LAZENBY and SON beg to offer 

EDS I E ADS, BA I Hs, and LA M PS.— | 4@ to notice their selections of new Foreign reserved Fruits 
WILLIAM 8. r N 31X LARGE SHOW-ROOMS | tor Dessert: Apricots, Greengages, Pears, Strawberries, Angelica 

SLALAN 6. BURTON hes 61% LARGE OB pooms | and other kine rystallized and Glace, Dried Cherries, Almonds, 
| Museatel Kai and Elvas Plums, Normandy 
Pippins, Valentia and Sultana Raisins, Currants, &c. Their Sauces, 
Pickles, Jams, Tart-fraita, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, 
| Colza and other Uils, Candles, and General Groceries, will also be 
| found of the best descriptions. 











Redsteads, from......++++ tee eeeeeeees 12s, 6d. to 200. each. 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, W. 
Shower Baths, fror - +88. to GL each. N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from..........+++ Gs, to 71. 7s. each, Se ee 5 * " ~— = 

(All other kinds at the same rate.) H4 RVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION, — 
Pure Colaa Oth ...ccccceceseeeenencees 4s. Od. per gallon. The sirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly re- 





quested to observe that each bottle bears the well-known label, 
signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetual 
injuaction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1855, and without it none 
can be cenu 

E, LAZENBY and 80ON, of 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, 
London, as sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are 
compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their labels are 
closely imitated wi view to deceive purchasers, 


AUCK.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wore 
cester, Mesars. ( BOSSE and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


Tal ; . ; . ph 7 
])iS NEFORD’S PURE FLULD 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphaticall 

Protession, and universally accept 

by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 

Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
| Aperient for dehcate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and 
Children, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrap, it forms 


TrPy . , , Tp ah 
YUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most | 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all | 
warrauted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S, at prices that | 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 34 | 
inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per | 
dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; | 
carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes un 20s. to 278. Gd. per | 
dozen; extra fine ivory, 32s.; if wth silver ferrules, 30s, to 50s, 
white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen; de Y 
2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table “ 
desserts, 68. ; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood | 
and forks, 6s. 7 lozen; table steels, fr 
stock in existence of pated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carve re. imei 
7 ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL | 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
It contains upwards of 500 Illustra- 

























The largest 











Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimuey-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices | sanctioned by the Medical 
and Plans of the Twenty large Show-RKooms, at 39, Oxtord-street, 
W. ; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; 
and 1, Newman Mews, London. 


an agreeable Ktfervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are mach increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
street, London ; and sold by all bie Chemists tt ist 
the Empire. 
+ Tp 7 ib Ab Wa x7 . 
YLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectiuliy 
informed that this Starch is Exclusively Used in the Royal 
- - — Laundry, - Her — i. say's Gos aco i 
r ne . » +my | bas tried Wheaten, er Powder Starches, she has 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Certainty | jotad' none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is the 
AGAINST SUPPOSITION.—In how many diseases is a treat- | Finest Starch she ever used. When you ask for 
ment founded merely on supposed causes commenced and con- a6 . » 2 . 
tinued to the protraction of the disorder and danger of the patient? GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
: with See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHEKSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


Dp “RICORD’S ESSENCE OF LIFE 


A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


K F..3.2 COCOA 
commonly called Epps'’s Homeopathic Cocoa), | 


The delicious aroma, grateful i , and invig i 
power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption as | 
a most desirable breakfast beverage. Each packet is iabelled 
“James Evrs, Homaopathic Chemist, London.” 3ib., #lb., and 
Ib. packets, at 1s. 6d. per lv., by Grocers, everywhere. 




















and conduct it towards health, whether a particular complaint be 
ly in existence or only in supposition. Holloway's Pills exer- 
their power in driving pestilential humours from the human 
system, whether o inating the i or the blood, They 
remove by a peculiar purifying process everything that proves 
pernicions to vigour and health, and so prevent innumerable ma- 


restores manhood to the most shattered constitutions ip 
Failure is impossible. 1ts effects are permanent. No 
—Sold in cases, with full instructions, at 
cked, 

jon, 





four weeks, 
consultation necessa: 
lls., or four quantities for 33s, sent anywhere, carefully 
on receipt of remittance or post-office order.—Sole agent in 
PRUUT, 229, Strand. Entered at Stationers’ Hall. 
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GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


OTICE OF REMOVAL.—Notice is 


ereby poe that the gr oe +h the above SOCIETY 
VED from 


has a. = 14, Waterloo-place, to their new 
and more el: premises, No. 101, cliEAPsiDE. EC. 
Cc. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 


_ September 28, Jes. 


NIVERSAL b LIFE “ASSURANCE 


No, 1, KING WILL TAM STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
Committees in Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
Agents throughout India. 
The last Annual Reduction we ne oy a to 45 per cent., 
£0 that a person being assured for I age of 30 is now 
paying 132. ss. 7d. instead of 241. Ss. 4d. 
INVESTED CAPITAL UPW eg OF 780,000/. 
. E, IMPEY, Secretary. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Wm. IV. 


HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
Ss 1823. 


ECTORs. 
Robert Biateh h, Esq.. * Chairman. 
William Routh esc Deputy Chawman. 

Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart. 

Henry Barnett, Esq. r- Admiral —" Gordon. 
The Kt. Hon. E. Pleydell Bou- | Charles Morris, 
verie, M.P. George Kettilby Rickards, Faq. 
Fdward Chartington, Esq. Augustus Keppel Stephenson, 
Pascoe Charies Glyn, Esq. Esq. 
ACTUARY—James John Downes, Esq., F.1t.A.8. 
SECRETARY—Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 
The Society offers the following ADVANTAGES — 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fitth Year. 
Keversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies 
to the extent of « £1, 
The last Bonus dee elared in 1859, which ave raged 651. 
x Cent. on the Premiums paid, amounted to £475,000 
8, al’ —— are now in force, yielding an annual income of 
0001, assuring the sum of 6,697,572! , whieh, with 610, 9272 
_ additions, makes a total Liability of 7,305, 5%)/ 
The Invested Capital is 1,911,505/., producing upwards ot 74,0001 — 
thus making the present Annual Income of the Soci ty 263.0000 
Service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps, will not 
affect the validity of Policies. 
Prospectuses and fur ther particulars may Le obtained on aj plication to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALI 


LISHED 1838, 


LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Offices—7, visa and 42, New Bridge-street, 


Branch Offices—At Cateuta — Bombay, Agra, = | Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE ComMr ANY, 

The accumulated aseets exceed . ... £650,000 


265,000 








The subscribed capital 50, 1K) 
‘The annual income from life prewiums exceeds 10,000 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants ‘about ... 1,000,000 


‘The new business is progressing at the rate of about ‘£30,000 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business :— 
Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and bu- 
dowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and Guarantee 
business; and confers apon Insurers great facilities and advan- 
tages, — with pertect security. 

chal and peculi. wr features have been adopted, in order to ren 
oo the Company's Policies additionally valuable as securities, and 
to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies may Le saved 
from torfeiture, 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and every 
intormation, mg be obtained on ap plication to any of the Society s 
Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterloo-place, London, 5. W., 
to whom applications for agencies in places not eflicicutly repre- 


sented may ve addressed. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


DJAPER DUTY FREE.—Messzs. Warer- 

Low and Sons beg to announce that all charges 

for Paper and Articles manufactured therefrom, are 

now made by them less the duty of 1jd. per lb. Their 

revised catalogue is in the press, and will shortly be 
issued. London Wall, London. Novy. Ist, 1861. 


Gta’ r IONERY, &c. — ‘Two 
kh Medals.—Warertow and Sons, Manufacturing 
Stationers, London (Contractors with II.M. Stationery 
Office). Writing Papers, Envelopes, Account Books, 
Copying Machines, and every description of manufac- 
tured Stationery. Factories, 65 to 68, and Carpenters’ 
Hall, London Wall; City Depot, 24 and 25, birchin- 
lane; Western Depét, 49, Parliament-street. 


Now ready, Second Edition, price Sixpence, 
OUNTY EDUCATION. — A Letter 
addressed to the Right Hon. the Earl of Devon. 
By the Rev. J. 58. BRERETON, Prebendary of Exeter 
Cathedral, Rector of West Buckland. 
James Riveway, Piecadilly ; Rosenrs, Exeter; 
_and all Booksellers 


Now ready, 
LETTER ‘TO THE LORD CHAN- 
CELLOR ON LAW CONSOLIDATION. By Sir 
JOHN NODES DICKINSON, Kt., late one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of New South Wales, and Acting 
Chief Justice of that colony. 
_ ames Ripaway, 169, Pice adilly, and all Booksellers. 


TPE GREAT EXHIBITION BUILD. 
ING.—In the QUEEN of SATURDAY, Novemb« r 
23, will appear the following Engravings illustrative o 
the present condition and future aspect of the Great 
Exhibition Puilding:—Present condition of the Nave— 
The Nave as completed—The Refreshment Rooms — 
View of the Front of the Building as completed: a large 
two-page engraving; with which are printed for com- 
rison s sake, the Design of the Building Commitice 
for 1841, and a View of Sir Joseph Paxton’s Building. 
Portrait of Mr. Dilke. 

This number of the QUEEN also contains the follow- 
ing illustrations: The First Fall of Snow—Portrait of 
the late Thomas Duncombe, Esq.—The Volunteer Ball 
at the Guildhall -The Lowestoft Lifeboat going off to a 
Wreek on the Holm{Sands—The Death of Tintoretti’s 
daughter: from a pictare in the Florence Exhibition— 
‘The Dancing-School: drawn by Florence and Ada Clax- 
ton —Landing of Federal Troops on the Kentacky Shore 
—The Modern School! of Athe ns, or College Life in 
America; drawn by Florence and Ada Claxton--The 
Public Seribe of San Cario at Naples. The Needlework 
Department contains :—Bracket or Cornice Borter in 
Bead and “Wool Work, with a key to the colours to be 
employed. 

Besides the Eight-page Exhibition Supplement, there 
will be given a coloured plate of the Fashions, ex- 
pressly ign. and in Paris for the 
. Queen. Lid 

To be bad of all Booksellers, and from the Office on 


receipt of six 
Len : 248, Strand, W.C, 





First-class 
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HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, B.A. 


From Original Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and Fellow Academicians. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, &c. 
“Mr. Thornbury has had every possible advantage 
for the accomplishment of this biography—a personal 
acquaintance with Turner, the advice of Mr. Ruskin, 
and the ready assistance of all Tarner’s friends. Of 
the immense mass of materials brought together Mr. 
Thornbury has made skilful use, and constructed an 
honest memorial of the great painter. He has done 
his part ably. The artist will refer to these volumes 
frequently for authentic information regarding the 
great modern master and his works; and the student 
of life and manners will find in them a rich store of 
entertainment."—Daily News. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR 
CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. With his Correspon- 
dence. am his Private Papers. By Major-Ge- 
neral ELERS NAPIER. 2 vols., 8vo, with Portrait. 

“Sir Charles Napier will undoubtedly rank among 
the first of our sea worthies. This work, without pre- 
tence, accomplishes much, bringing all the incidents of 
the admiral’s life together so as to create a story of 
great interest, with much that is amusing for the 
general, and more that is instractive to the profes- 
sional reader.” —Athenwum. 


THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 


By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” 


FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of * Nathalie.’ 
WHITE AND BLACK: A Story of the 


Southern States. 3 vols. [Yor. 29. 


SIR RICHARDHAMILTON. A Novel. 


* The reader will be delighted with this book. It is 
fall of action, life, and character. The plot is well 
constructed, and the style vigorous.”—Joha Bull. 


THE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By 


EDWARD COPPING. 3 vols. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 
FIRES. By the Author of “ Margaret and her 
ong Illustrated by J. E. MILLAIS, 
A.R.A. Price 5s. bound, Forming the new volume 
of “ Hurst and Blackett’s Standard L ibrary.’ 


3 vols. 


“ If asked to classify this work, we shoyld give ita 
place between John Halifax, and the Caxtons.”—//erald. 
WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
BLACKIE AND SON. 
oe 
In one vol, imperial ~ hal f morocco, gilt edges, 


THE IMPERIAL ATL AS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. <A Series of above 100 care- 
fully Coloured Maps, embracing the most Re- 
cent Discoveries, and the Latest Political Divisions 
of Territory in all Parts of the World. Compiled 
from the most Authentic Sources, under the Super- 
vision of W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 


an Index, containing references to nearly 120,000 | 


places, 
“A highly satisfactory publication. . .. The Maps 
are everything that could be wished, so far as aecu- 
racy, distinctness, and fulness of detail are concerned.” 
—Athenwum, 
“Beyond comparison the best collection of Maps 
which has yet been made."— Morning Herald. 
“One of 


attempted.” — Critic. 


In two large vols., 2670 pages, imperial Svo, 41. 6s., 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER; A 
General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Poli- 
tical. Statistical, and Descriptive. Edited by W. 
G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. Ilustrated by nearly 
750 Engravings on Wood, Views, Costumes, Maps, 
Pians, &e. 

“This excellent book of reference. ... All the 
articles we have examined, whether long or short, ex- 
hibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail 
than we should have thought practicable in so compre- 
hensive a work.” —Athenxwmn 





In two large vo.3,, 2888 pages, including the Supple- 


ment, imperial Svo, 4, 

THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY; Ene- 
lish, Technological, and Scientific. Adapted to the 
Present State of Literature, Science, and Art. With 
a Supplement, containing an Extensive Collection 
of Words, Terms, and Phrases, in the various de- 
partinents of Literature, Science, and Art; to- 
gether with numerous Obsolete, Obsolescent. and 
Scottish Words, not included in previous English 
Dictionaries. Hy J. OGILVIE, LL.D. Ubustrated 
by above 2500 Engravings on Wood. 

‘““We must in ! thet 
only produced the best English Dictionary that exists, 
but, so fara actual state of knowledge permitted, 
has made some approach toward perfection.”—Lritish 
Quarterly hevier. 


Pr. Ogilvie has not 


onesty s 


s the 





In four vols , super-royal Svo, 4/., 


THE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, Civil and Military, Religious, Intel- 
lectual, and Social: from the Earliest Veriod to the 
Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt. By CHARLES 
MACFARLANE and the Rev. THOMAS THOMSON. 
Iitustrated by above i100 .ngravings on Wood and 
Steel. 

“ We regard this publication as by far the most beau- 
tiful, cheap, and really ‘comprehensive’ history of the 
nation which has ever yet appeared.”—John Bull. 

BLackre and Sex, Paternoster-row, London; 
and all Booksellers. 


the largest and most complete Atlases ever | Handsomely printed in demy svo, 


| May 
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EDMONSTON AND DOUGLay~ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 4yp 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, : 

-- -—~<>—— 
In the Press, in 1 vol. crown Syo, 
AT THE SEA-SIDE. By SHIRLEY, A 


Series of Essays, reprinted from Frase,’ $ Magazing 
Nearly ready, Second Edition, feap. 8yo, cloth, 
price 4s. 6d., 


THE CIRCLE OF CHRISTIAN Doc. 
TRINE: a Handbook of Faith, framed oy, 


Layman’s Experience. By LORD KINLOCH” * 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 1és., 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTTISH POETRY, 
from the Middle Ages to the Close of the § ven. 
teenth Century. By the late DAVID IRVING 
LL.D. Edited by JOHN AITKEN CARLYLE MD 
With a Memoir and Glossary. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 


MEMOIR OF LIEUT.-GENERAL gp 
RALPH ABERCROMBY, K.B., 1793-1801. By hig 
Son, JAMES LORD DUNFERMLINE, 5 

“The life of such a man is well worth studying; and 
through the judicious composition of this Memoir ig 
be stadied easily. The book has the unusyj 
merit of not conte ~~ ga superfluous page.” —Saturday 

Review, October 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with illustrations, price &s. 64, 

OBSERVATIONS ON CLINICAL SUR. 

GERY. By JAMES SYME, Professor of Clinica) 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, 


New Edition, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, Lis, 


HORA 8st BSC: VE. By JOHN 
BROWN, M.D., F.R.S 
“Of all the John Browns, commend us to Dr, John 

Brown, the physician, the man of genius, the humorist, 

the student of men, women, and dogs. By means of 

two beautiful volumes, he has given the public a sham 
of his by-hours, and more pleasant hours it would be 
dificalt to find in any life. Dr. Brown's master-piece 
is the story of adog called ‘Rab.’ The tale moves 
from the most tragic pathos to the most reckless ha. 
mour, and could not have been written but by a mag 
of genius. Whether it moves to laughter or tears, itis 
perfect in its way, and immortalises its author.”"—7ime, 
October 21. 


Now ready, 





Nearly ready, in 1 vol. crown Svo, with Illustrations, 

A SELECTION FROM  DASENT’S 
POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. 4to, price 6s., 

RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. By JOHN 
BROWN, M.D. With Ilustrations by George Har- 
vey, R.S.A.; J. Noel Paton, R.S.A.; and J, B, 

Early in December will be published, in 1 vol. folio, 

BRITISH BIRDS DRAWN FROM Na- 

TURE. By (J. B.) Mrs. HUGH BLACKBURN, 
NEW STORY FOR GIRLS. 
Nearly ready, feap. 8vo, price 5s., 


AUNT AILIE AND HER BELONG. 
INGS. By CATHERINE’ D. BELL, Author of 


* Cousin Kate’s Story.” 
Edinburgh: Epwonxstox and Doveras; London; 
Hamittox, Apams, and Co, 


BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR 
DECEMBER. 
and illustrated with 
portraits and plates, at 9s. per volume, 
Ta ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF HORACE WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of 
Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all 
and additional Notes by PETER 
Illustrated with numerous fine por 
Complete. In¥ vols. Vol 


Mr. Croker, 
previous Editors, 
CUNNINGHAM. 
traits engraved on steel. 
IX. with General Index 
Hexry G. Boux, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C. 


BOTIN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER 


BIBLIOGRAPHEWS 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, com- 
prising an account of rare, curious, and useful Books 
published in England since the Invention of Printing; 
with bibliographical and Critical Notices and Prices. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by HENRY @ 
BOHN. Part VIL, containing Letters P to Re, price 
3s. Gd. 
Ilenny G, 





Bony, York-street, Covent-garden, 


London, W.C 


The Seventh Thousand of 
ta! R JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTIDS 
h LETTER to EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., on the 
REVISED CODE of EDUCATION, I’p. 80, price 1s. 


Suitu, Ecper, and Co., 65, Cornhill 
RUSSIA. AND CHINA, 
Just published, in 1 vol. Svo, of about 500 pp. @ 


Woodcuts, four Tinted Lithographs, and three Maps, 
price 15s. 

1. RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR; 

History of Diseovery, Conquest, and Coloniza 

tion, up to the Treaty of Peking in 1860. With a de- 

tailed Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, 

Productions, and Commercial Capabilities ; together 





with Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. By 
E. G. RAVENSTELN, F.R.G.S., Corresp. F.G.5 Frank- 
furt. With an Arrenxprx, on the Navigation of the 


Gulf of the Amur, by Captain Pavrz. 
Ga For a Notice, see Quarrerty Review for July, 
p. 179, and following. 
London: Triinyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
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YEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NORMAN SINCLAIR. 
BY W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., 
Author of “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” 
“Bothwell: a Poem,” &c. &. 
ALLY PUBLISHED IN BLACKWOOD’S 

MAGAZINE. 

ree Volumes, post 8vo, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
deaae [Ja a Sew days, 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, 

INTO ENGLISH VERSE IN THE 

SPENSERIAN STANZA, 
BY PHILI” STANHOPE WORSLEY, 

Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 


Vol, L, Books I. to XII. In Crown Svo. 
[Un 1st December. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 
BY THE LATE REV. GEORGE CROLY, D.D., 
Rector of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 
In feap. Svo. [Jn December, 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
IN ITS ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND PERFECTION. 
BY THE VERY REV. E. B. RAMSAY, LL.D, FRE. 
Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. 
In Crown 8vo. 


ORIGIN 


TRANSLATED 
M.A. 





A CnuEArer Epirion 08 


SILAS MARNER: 
THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE, 
BY GEORGE ELIOT, 
Uniform with the feap. Svo Editions of Adam 
sede,” &., price ts. 
[Ja December. 


LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH 
AND SIR CHARLES STEWART, 
SECOND AND THIRD MARQUESSES OF 

LONDONDERRY. 
BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, BART., D.C.L. 
From the Original Papers of the Family and other 
Sources, 
In Three Vols, 5vo. 
(On 1st December. 


HISTORY OF THE GREEK 
REVOLUTION. 


BY GEORGE FINLAY, LL.D., ATHENS, 
Author of * The History of Greece under Foreign 
Domination.” 

In Two Vols, 8vo, with a Map. 

[Un Ist December, 


A Cnear EDITION OF THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. 
HEMANS, 


Complete in One Vol. large 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY AND ART. 
BY R. H, PATTERSON, 
Author of the *‘ New Revolution; or, the Napoleonic 
Policy in Europe.” 
Colour in Nature and Art. | Genius and Liberty. 
Real and Ideal beauty. Youth and Summer, 


Sculpture. Records of the Past: 
Ethnology of Europe. Nineveh and Babylon. 
Utopias. | India : its Castes and 
Our Indian Empire. | Creeds, 


“Christopher North”—In 
Memoriam. 


The Nationa! Life of China. 
An Ideal Art-Congress. 
Battle of the Styles. 

In One Vel. 8vo 


A Seconp Epitioyx, 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S LEC- 
TURES ON METAPHYSICS. 


EDITED BY PROFESSORS MANSEL AND VEITCH, 
In Two Vols., price 24 
(Vow ready. 
A Curar EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
EACH NOVEL COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 
The First Volume, containing 
ADAM BEDE, 

Price Six Shillings, will be published on Ist January, 
and the remaining Volumes Monthly thereafter. 


Compete Lipgary Epirioy. 


THE NOVELS OF 
SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


la Forty-two Volumes, of a convenient and handsome 
form, printed in a large readalue type, price 5s. 
Publishing Monthly. 


A New Epitiox, BEING THE SEVENTH, 


THE iBOOK OF BALLADS. 
EDITED BY BON GAULTIER, 
With Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowgquill, 
Price 8s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 
[Vow ready. 
A New Epirion o1 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
[On Ist December. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH 





evident as we indicate their contents.” 


This day is published, in feap. 8vo, price 6s., cloth, 
r A ‘ ry 
rT HELS TA 
A POEM. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., 44, Dover-street. 


A N: 





This day to published, Third I dition, in Two 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF 
MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 
LADY COMPANION 


TO THE 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES; 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HER JOURNALS AND ANECDOTE BOOKS. 


“Of the popularity of these volumes, on account of their historical as well as gossiping merits, there can be 


Volumes, 8vo, price 26s., 


no doubt whatever.”—Athenwum, June 8 


““ Why we should turn to these volumes as among the most interesting of the recent season will be sufficiently 
Times, Oct. 19, 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 7, Leadenhall-street, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
“4 AFI 4hu IVE Gu ZINE, 
No. 24 (for December) will be published on Thursday the 28th instant, price One 
SHILLING, with ‘wo Illustrations. 
ConTENTS. 
Tue ApVENTUREs oF Putiip on mis WAY Turoven THe Worxp. (With an Illustration.) , 
Shapter XXV.—Infandi Dolores. 
» AXVI—Contains «a Tug of War. 
Tar ToRMENTORS AND THE TORMENTED. 
Tur SrTRUuGGLEs or Brown, Jones, anp Roninson. By One or Tus Fur. 
Chapter X1I11.—The Wisdom of Poppins, 
” XIV.—Mistress Morony. 
pan XV.—Miss Brown names the Day. 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
A Porvucar Exrerraismenr. (With an Illustration.) 
Ow A Furrucr Re-Consrrucrion oF Tur Navy. 
Mare MepirennaAntum. 
Tur Excursion Trar. 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
Chapter XVI.—Elsie pushes her Scheme. 
XVIL—The Monk's Departure. 


Rounpapsout l’arers.—No. 17. A Mississippi Bubble. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


This day is published, in cloth, price 5s., Just published, in square crown 8vo, price %s. 6d. cloth, 
V ERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. By the - ODYSSEY of HOMER, in English 
Cac , Hendecasyllabic Verse. By HENRY ALFORD, 


Dereurox, Beit. and Co.: London; | Yen of Canterbury, Pant 1, Books 1. to XIL 


Beit and Daupy. 


Cambridge : 
London: Loxyeman, Green, LonGMAN, and Ropers. 
Now ready, in small Svo, price 4s. 6d., 
7s PRAYER OF PRAYERS. By | 
the Hon. and Rev, ROBERT HENLEY, Perpetual 
Curate of Putney. 
Rhuvinetroxs, Waterloo-place, London, 


NEW FRENCH READING-BOOK FOR ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s, 6d. cloth, 

ECTU RES FRANCAISES; or, Extracts 
4 in Prose from Modern French Authors. With 
| copious Notes for the use of Engiish Students. By 
LEONCE STIEVENARD, Principal French Master in 
the City of London School; Second French Master in 
St. Paul's School; and Lecturer on the French Lan- 
guage and Literature in King's College, 

London: Lonomax, Green, Lonemax, and Roserts, 


This day is published, price Is., 
REVISED CODE OF THE 
OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
DISPASSIONATELY CONSIDERED. An Address to 
the Clergy of the Deanery of Doncaster. By C. J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D., Viear of Doncaster and Rural Dean, 
late Head Master of Harrow School, 


TT LD 


COMMITTEE 


MR. PAYNE COLLIER’S EDITIONS OF SHAKE- 


MacMIL_aN and Co,, Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta- | SPEARE 
street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. } ——— 
| In 6 vols., Svo, price 4/., cloth, 


This day, 8vo, price 1s,,the Second volume of — | 4 LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION | 2 of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Edited, with 
IN ENGLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE, | “#4le, &e., by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq, F.5.A, 

mee ag the History of Civilization in Spain and Also, in super-royal, price 1. 1s., cloth, 

Seo al. . - pl = 
Andon: Parker, Son, and Bourn, We - The PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, in ONE 
London: Parxer, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. | vor we. Edited by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., F.&A. 
London: Wurrraker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 

COMPLETION OF DR. CUMMING’S SCRIPTURE 
READINGS; or, Popular and Practical Expositions 

of the New Testament. 

| This day, price 6s, cloth, 

This day, Ne wand Che pe r Edition, One \ olume, 6s, {ABBATH EVENING READINGS ON 

| = AND FEARS; or, Scenes from}, THE EPISTLES OF JAMES, PETER, JOHN, 

the Life of a Spinster. by the Author of the | AND JUDE, 

* Heir of Redclyfie,” 


* Heartsease,” &. rur Four Gosre.s, in four volames, price 20s. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bouryx, West Strand, 


Vol. V.—Tut& Acts oF 1H# ArosTLts, prce 78, 
MR. SKEET 


This day, Second Edition, demy &Svo, 9s, : 
NONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
J TATIVE GOVERNMENT. By JOHN STUART 


MILL. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand, 





1.—EristLe to THE ROMANS, price 4s. 64, 
IL.—Tak ConinTHhtans, price os. 
IiL.—GaLatians, Eruksians, and Punmirriaxs, 


” 


_ 


“a 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED: | rice 6s, ; 
yh | ,, IX.—CoLossians ond TarssaLoytans, price 4s, 6d, 
LONDON IN THE PAST CENTURY. » X.—Timeriy, &., price 48. 


Xl. — Tus Hesnews, price 5s. 


a Romance. | ke vxcarions, price 7s, 6d, 


READINGS OW SAMUBL, price 5a, 
” ” DANIEL, price Sx. 
ruincs Haxp To BE UNDEKSTOOD, PUBLISHED Mon Tacy. 


OLD VAUXHALL: 


3 vols. By W. H. MARSHALL. 





REMINISCENCES OF A VETERAN. 
3 vols., with Illustrations, 


FORTY YEARS’ MILITARY and Axruur Haut, Virtus, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES in Portagal, Spain, 


France, Malta, New South Wales, Norfolk Island, ~~ menos 

New land, Andaman Islands, and India, By ADAME CAPLIN’S Large and Beau- 

Lieut.-Col. BUNBURY. ip tifully Mustrated WORK on HEALTH and 
KEAUTY, or Corsets and Clothing adapted to the 


* A book which for light-hearted mirth and masculine 
energy, may be advantageously compared with any | Human Body, By the same Author, WOMAN AND 
| HER WANTS. Price Is 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 









AND LONDON. 


book of the season.”— Daily News, 
London: Cuantes J. Sxrer, 10, King William-street,| Daztos and Co., Holborn-hill; and from the Author, 
Charing-cross. \ 58, Berners-street, Uxford-street, W. 
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NEW WORKS. 


HE CITY of the SAINTS; and 
ACROSS the ROCKY MOUNTAINS to 
CALIFORNIA. By RICHARD F. BURTON, 
Captain H.M. Indian Army; Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consul in West Africa. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


2. 

KETCHES of the NATURAL 
HISTORY of CEYLON: with Narratives 

and Anecdotes illustrative of the Habits and In- 
stincts of the Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, 
Insects, &c. By Sir J. EMERSON TENNENT, 
K.C.S., LL.D. With 82 Woodcut Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


3. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, 
and LITERARY REMAINS of Mrs. 
PIOZZI (THRALE). Edited, with Notes, &., 
by A. HAYWARD, Q.C. Second Edition, re- 
vised, with copious Additions. With Portrait 
and Plate. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


4. 
OHN ROGERS, the Compiler of 
the First Authorized English Bible; the 
Pioneer of the English Reformation ; and its First 
Martyr. By JOSEPH L. CHESTER. With Por- 
trait and 5 Illustrations. 8vo. [Neat week. 


5. 
ARRATIVE of the WAR with 
CHINA in 1860 including a Short Resi- 
dence with the Tai-Ping Rebels at Nankin, and 
the Voyage thence to Hankow. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel WOLSELEY, 90th Light Infantry. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


6. 
HE TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN 
WAR. By the Rev. GEORGE W. COX, 
M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 
[Next week. 


3 
DEFENCE of the FAITH, Part 1 
FORMS of UNBELIEF. By SAN- 
DERSON ROBINS, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter’s, in 
the Isle of Thanet, and Rural Dean. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


8. 
HE ALPS; or, Skeiches of Life 
and Nature in the Mountains. By H. Von 
BERLEPSCH. Translated by the Rev. LESLIE 
STEPHEN, M.A. With 17 tinted Illustrations. 
8vo, 15s. 


9. 
OREST CREATURES. By Cartes 
BONER, Author of “ Chamois Hunting in 
the Mountains of Bavaria.” With 18 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


10. 
ISTORY of the COLONIAL 
EMPIRE of GREAT BRITAIN. By 
BROWNE H. E. ROBERTS, B.A., of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Post 8vo, 7s. 


11, 
HE OXONIAN in ICELAND; or, 
Notes of Travel in that Island in the 
Summer of 1860; with Glances at Icelandic 
Folk-Lore and Sagas. By the Rey. F. MET- 
CALFE, M.A. With Map and Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


12. 
HE CHASE of the WILD RED 
DEER in the COUNTIES of DEVON 
andSOMERSET. By CHARLES PALK COL- 
LYNS. With numerous IIlustrations from Original 
Drawings. Squarecrown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


13, 
GYPTIAN SEPULCHRES and 
SYRIAN SHRINES; including Some 
Stay in the Lebanon, at Palmyra, and in Western 
Turkey. By EMILY A. BEAUFORT. With 
Coloured Illustrations, Map, and Woodcuts. 2 
vols. post 8vo, 25s, 


14. 
HEBES, its TOMBS, and their 
TENANTS, ANCIENT and PRESENT; 
with a Record of Excavations in the Necropolis. 
By A. HENRY RHIND, F.S.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. [Just ready. 


15. 
HE ROMANCE of a DULL LIFE. 
By the Author of “ Morning Clouds,” and 
the “ Afternoon of Life.” Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


“16, 
A SURVEY of HUMAN PRO. 
GRESS, from the Savage State to the 
Highest Civilization yet attempted. By NEIL 
ARNOTT, M.D. F.R.S., &c. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW LIST. 
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' 1. 
Three Vols., 12. 11s. 6d. On Monday next, the Second Edition of 


| TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 


May be had at all Libraries and Booksellers in the Kingdom, 


2. 


Immediately, pot 4to, handsomely printed and bound, with Four Illustrations from the 
Author’s Designs, 


THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
DEDICATED TO THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 


3. 


Now ready, Sixth Thousand, small pot, handsomely printed and bound, with a Vignette from 
Design by T. Wootner, 4s. 6d., 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF THE BEST 
SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Selected and Arranged with Notes by F. T. PALGRAVE, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


x Also kept in morocco binding, plain 7s. 6d., extra 10s, 6d. 





4. 


Immediately, small pot, uniform with “ Tae GotpeN Treasury,” 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND. 
FROM THE BEST POETS. ; 
Selected and Arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 


5. 
Immediately, small pot, uniform with the “ GoLpEN Treasury,” 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS: 
FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO COME. 
By JOHN BUNYAN, 

With a Vignette from a Design by Hotman Hunt. 


6. 
This day is published, price 5s., 


EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY FOR THE 
YOUNG; 
WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THE TOMBS AND MONUMENTS. 
By the Author of “ Sidney Grey,” and “ Mia and Charlie and her Sister.” 


i. 
Next week, Second Edition, feap 8vo, cloth 5s., 


EDWIN OF DEIRA. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH. 


8. 
Next week, Twenty-Seventh Thousand, fcap. 8vo, 5s., 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
By an OLD BOY. 


9. 
In the spring will be published in 8vo, 


SYRIA AS A PROVINCE OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE; 


BEING A 
SKETCH OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF SYRIA UNDER THE TURKISH RULE, 
AND COMPRISING A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE 
War in Lebanon and the Massacres in 1860, 
WITH CONSIDERATIONS ON THE FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE PROVINCE. 


By CYRIL GRAHAM. 








London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 
ROBERTS. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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